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Der-SEGREGATION 


N ACQUAINTANCE of ours reported that 
in last November's election a man he 
knew marked his ballot in favor of the 

Prohibition party and then, coming to the local 
referendum on the sale of alcoholic beverages, 
methodically checked the “yes” boxes for all 
three items. This was equivalent to voting for 
and against sin on the same ballot, and we tried 
to figure a reason for it, but finally gave up, put- 
ting it down as merely one of those inconsisten- 
cies that seem to crop out in ail of us at one 
time or another. 

This same acquaintance told us about another 
chap, a jack-of-all trades in a small town who 
was called in to fix a leaking roof. The work- 
man arrived one morning and disappeared up a 
ladder into the space under the eaves. No one 
paid much attention to what he was doing, but 
the work seemed to be satisfactory for in several 
subsequent storms the roof shed water like a 
duck. The owners cheerfully settled the bill and 
proceeded to forget the whole affair until several 
months later when the roof began to leak again 
in the same place. At this point the man of the 
house got out Ais ladder and climbed up to have 
a look. He found the trouble without any difh- 
culty, a crack big enough to let in daylight and 
directly under the crack where the workman had 
carefully placed it a washtub brimming with 
water. The home owner repaired the roof him 
self, using several shingles and a handful of nails, 
but he can’t forget the episode. It’s bad enough 
to be dishonest, he says, but when dishonesty is 
coupled with sheer stupidity you have a pretty 
sorry combination. 


other fellow has been inconsistent or out- 
right dishonest, and particularly easy in flagrant 
cases like the ones we’ve mentioned, but we. be- 
come strangely blind when we turn the spot- 
light on ourselves. “Thee” and “me” are, indeed, 
two different people, not to be judged by the 
same standards. 
No great harm is done, at least to the public, 


| i> always easy, of course, to see where the 


when we are inconsistent or dishonest about rela- 
tively minor matters like the marking of a ballot 
or the repairing of a leaky roof. But when we 
come to larger issues, such as Negro-white rela- 
tions and the current problem of de-segregation, 
it is terribly important that all of us think right 
and act right. 

For generations we have been arguing the 
question of segregation, Some of us have argued 
one way, some another, and some have turned 
an indifferent ear to all the arguments on the 
ground that this was no concern of theirs. But 
the time for argument has at long last run its 
course. The Supreme Court has spoken and the 
law of the land is now clear and incontrovertible. 
This does not, of course, solve the problem. It 
does, however, give us a standard by which to 
measure our own conduct and a goal toward 
which to move with all dispatch. But if we are 
to act intelligently and consistently and honestly 
on this matter of de-segregation, we are going to 
need a lot more information and a lot more 
understanding than most of us now possess, for 
this is an extremely complex problem, deeply 
rooted in decades of prejudice and misunder- 
standing. 


HE intelligent way to try to understand a 

complex problem is to back off for a hard 
careful look. Back in the summer of 1953 the 
officers of the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation did precisely this with the idea of bi-racial 
education in the nation’s public schools, Or, 
more accurately, they provided the money that 
enabled a group of more than 40 scholars to 
back off for the hard, careful look. The first 
volume of a four-volume report has now been 
published. Written by Harry S. Ashmore, Execu- 
tive Editor of The Arkansas Gazette, the report, 
which bears the title, The Negro and the 
Schools, gives us a broad and yet incisive analy- 
sis of the background, development, and present 
status of bi-racial public education in the United 


* Harry S. Ashmore. The Negro and the Schools. Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1954. 15 + 228 p. 
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States. Social studies teachers will find this book 
useful in their American history and contempo- 
rary problems classes. Citizens in all sections of 
the country will find that it helps them to a 
clearer understanding of the meaning of, and the 
problems involved in, the idea of de-segregation. 

The Negro and the Schools is an objective 
report. Prepared for the most part before the 
Supreme Court on May 17 last handed down its 
historic ruling in the Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion case, it argues neither for nor against de- 
segregation. It is concerned with the facts, not 
with the pleading of the case. 

One must not conclude, however, that the 
report is a desiccated compendium of informa- 
tion. By the simple expedient of placing most of 
the statistical data in the last half of the book, 
the author gained elbow room to do a highly 
competent job of reporting. As a result, the analy- 
sis is fresh and vigorous and rapid-moving and 
the 65-page section of supporting charts and 
tabulated data is readily available for further 
study and interpretation. 

We cannot follow the author, even in 
summary, through his fast-moving analytical sur- 
vey of the genesis of bi-racial education, the rise 
of the New South and the era of Booker T. 
Washington, the crises and swift change of the 
depression years and the 1940's and early 1950's. 
We cannot comment, even briefly, on his skill- 
fully framed picture of the patterns of segrega- 
tion in the South and the ‘“non-South”—which is 
the term he uses to describe that part of the 
nation in which, in some areas, segregation has 
existed, and still exists, in fact if not in law. 
We cannot look with the author at “a special 
case,” the nation’s capital, or at the painfully 
slow but never-ending process by which the prin- 
ciple of segregation has been eroded by legisla- 
tion, judicial interpretation, and daily practice. 

It is, however, highly important to suggest 


brief 


that most of us—Southerners and non-South- 
erners alike—will begin to realize the full dimen- 
sions of the problem of de-segregation only after 
a reading of the Ashmore report. This is as 
dificult a problem as any that we have faced in 
the long course of our history as a nation. We 
are going to have to stretch our resources of 
mind and spirit to the utmost in order to solve it. 
As Ashmore says: “Wise leadership at the upper 
levels can help, and emotional excursions by the 
leaders of either race can do great harm. But in 
the end the new patterns will have to be ham- 
mered out across the table in thousands of 
scattered school districts, and they will have to 
be shaped to accommodate not only the needs 
but the prejudices of whites and Negroes to 
whom these problems are not abstractions but 
the essence of their daily lives. 

“This process will place a special burden upon 
professional educators in the years ahead. In 
many cases they will find themselves cast in the 
role of ‘social engineers’—for the success or fail- 
ure of their schools may come to depend not so 
much upon appropriations and physical facilities 
and curricula as upon the complex human rela- 
tionships that divide or unite their communities.” 

In the past, far too many of us have ap- 
proached the problem of Negro-white relations 
in about the same spirit as the workman with 
the washtub approached the problem of the 
leaking roof. On this issue, at least, our achieve- 
ment as “social engineers” has left much to be 
desired. 

And yet, as the Ashmore report reveals, in 
many states, South and non-South, and in nu- 
merous communities within every state, we have 
been making substantial and encouraging prog- 
ress. We shall make progress even more rapidly 
when we learn, all of us, that emotions are not a 
safe guide to action and that there is no substi- 
tute for honest, consistent effort. 
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HE impact of television upon the current 

educational scene is fast being recognized 

by educators. In some circles television 
has been ranked second only to parents—and even 
ahead of school or church—in its effect upon chil- 
dren. Elsewhere it is being hailed as one of the 
greatest social and technological inventions since 
the advent of printing. 

Combining the sensory impacts of the radio, 
phonograph, and film, its potential power as an 
effective medium of communication cannot be 
denied. A recent survey reported upon by the 
National Citizens Committee for Educational 
Television (NCCET) indicated that the average 
family uses its television set five hours a day, 
while the average teen-ager looks at TV seven- 
teen hours a week. The seven thousand TV re- 
ceivers in homes in 1945 have now passed the 
go million mark. 

Educators in general and social studies teachers 
in particular must reckon with such a mighty 
force. That they have been concerned and that 
an attempt is being made to harness the poten- 
tial usefulness of television for educative pur- 
poses, is to be seen in the brief history of edu- 
cational television. 

Educational television in its broadest sense 
encompasses all programs whose nature and con- 
tent provide mental stimulus or enrichment. As 








This article is the first of a series through which the 
TV Sub-Committee of the NCSS hopes to keep the 
readers of Social Education abreast of current happen- 
ings in educational television. Dr. Groisser, social 
studies teacher and audio-visual coordinator at New 
Utrecht High School in Brooklyn, prepared this article 
in the belief that social studies teachers ought to have 
the historical background with which to appraise the 
present status and future possibilities of the educa- 
tional television movement. 

The other members of the committee assisted in the 
preparation of this article. They are: Mr. Leonard 
Ingraham, chairman (George Wingate High School, 
Brooklyn, New York), Miss Emma Fantone (Montclair 
State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey), and 
Dr. Jack Entin (Forest Hills High School, Queens, New 
York). 








more specifically defined in the regulations of the 
Federal Communications Commission (FCC) and 
as used in the literature of the field, educational 
television (ETV) is noncommercial television. 
The producers of ETV programs do not attempt 
to sell any product except education and cultural 
enrichment, 

Educational television programs at present are 
being supplied by the major commercial net- 
works and by a small but growing number of 
recently established noncommercial ETV sta- 
tions. 

In the first category are to be found public 
service programs of an educational nature such 
as Omnibus, See It Now, You Are There, Camera 
Three, Animals Are Fun, and the John Hopkins 
Science Series. In an increasing number of cases, 
commercial TV stations have turned over their 
facilities to school systems for short periods of 
time during the day. Examples include: The 
Virginia History series on WMAL-TV (Arling- 
ton County Public Schools), Operation Black- 
board, WPTZ-TV (Philadelphia Public Schools), 
and On the Carousel, WCBS-TV (New York City 
Public Schools), WNBT-TYV recently gave Prince- 
ton University time for eight half-hour programs 
and granted carte blanche on program content. 
Readers have probably come across similar pro- 
grams of this type. 

In the second category are the unsponsored 
programs supplied by the non-commercial sta- 
tions which are at present being run by educa- 
tional institutions, or as community projects. 
These stations are referred to as the ETV sta- 
tions, or more briefly as ETV. Their basic aim 
demonstration of what is best in art, thought or 
education—is at variance with the basic approach 
of commercial TV, namely, entertainment. They 
aim at reaching and building small audiences 
interested in types of programs not ordinarily 
found on commercial TV. In fact, to quote Ray- 
mond H. Witcoff, chairman of the NCCET, “One 
aim of the children’s programs on the educa- 
tional stations will be to drive the youngsters 
away from the TV sets by interesting them in 
games, readings, hobbies, crafts and nature lore.” 
It is with ETV that this report is mainly con 
cerned, 
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FCC AcrTIon 


The official history of educational television 
begins in 1945. In that year the FCC set aside 13 
VHF (Very High Frequency) channels for tele- 
vision. Later, for technical reasons, this was re- 
duced to 12. TV stations on the same channel 
had to be roughly 200 miles apart. This nar- 
rowed and limited the number of stations which 
could be set up.’ As more TV stations went on 
the air after 1945 the FCC realized it had not 
planned carefully enough. Complaints about 
interference on neighboring channels were 
mounting. Therefore in September 1948 the 
famous freeze order was issued, freezing all pend- 
ing and new applications until the allocation 
policy was revised. At this time there were 108 
IV stations in the United States. 

As a result of extended public hearings and 
research the FCC concluded that the VHF band 
was too crowded and decided to open the UHF 
(Ultra High Frequency) band to television. This 
increased the number of channels by seventy— 
from 12 to 82—and in effect permitted more than 
2,000 properly spaced TV stations to be set up 
ultimately. 

The Sixth Report and Order of the FCC 
(April 14, 1952) opened the UHF spectrum and 
assigned specific VHF and UHF channels to indi- 
vidual communities. Two hundred and _ forty- 
two (since increased to 250) assignments were re- 
served for educational television, effective June 
1952. One hundred and sixty-two of these were in 
the UHF band and 8o in the VHF band. 

Since the Order an important growing drive 
for ETV has been under way across the United 
States. By March 1954 the FCC had opened eight 
more assignments for noncommercial use. By the 
end of September 1954 eight noncommercial ETV 


stations were on the air or sending testing pat- 
terns.? These included, in order of their appear- 
ance on the ETV spectrum: KUHT-TV (Univer- 


sity of Houston, Houston, Texas), KTHE-TV 
(University of Southern California, Los Angeles),* 
WKAR-TV (Michigan State College), WOED. 
IV (Pittsburgh), WHA-TV (University of Wis- 
consin, Madison), KQED-TV (San Francisco), 
WCET-TV (Cincinnati), and KETC-TV (St. 


* Thus Channel 2, under these specifications, may not be 
used in more than 50 communities in the United States. 

*In addition two educational institutions are operating 
Stations on non-reserved channels—Iowa State College in 
Ames, lowa (WOI-TV), and the University of Missouri in 
Columbia (KOMU-TY) 

*KTIE is temporarily off the air at this writing (Sep- 
tember 29, 1954) for lack of financial support. 


Louis). By the end of 1954 a dozen ETV stations 
will probably be on the air, including WUNC 
(University of North Carolina), WGBH (Boston), 
KCTC (Seattle), and WOSU (Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus). 

According to the NCCET News of July 1, 1954, 
with only two exceptions, every city in the United 
States with a population of a million or more, 
having a VHF channel assignment, has an ETV 
station in building or operation. A growing num- 
ber of books, articles, and reports, as well as news- 
letters of the NCCET and JCET (Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Television), have been 
reflecting and reporting upon progress.* A JCET 
list of “Suggested Readings in TV” of January 
1954, contained several hundred titles. 


ORGANIZING SUPPORT 


The lion’s share of organizing support for ET V 
has been assumed by two organizations, The 
Joint Committee on Educational Television 
(JCET), and the National Citizens Committee 
for Educational Television (NCCET). The Joint 
Committee began as an ad hoc committee in Oc- 
tober 1950 to present the case of ET V to the FCC 
in the interest of seven national educational or- 
ganizations, Formally established in March 1951, 
it has devoted itself to protecting and fighting for 
the extension of the number of ETV channels, to 
attending FCC hearings in the interest of edu- 
cational television, to distributing publications, 
to promoting research and to giving legal assist- 
ance to matters of petition and appeal. 

The National Citizens Committee was organ 
ized in October 1952 to reach down into the com- 
munity in order to stimulate public support for 
ETV. Backed by some 50 national educational, 
business, social, professional, welfare, religious, 
and recreational organizations, it has raised funds 
for ETV, has set up TV workshops, has produced 
ETV programs and has given advice on organiza- 
tion and financing of ETV stations. 

Advocacy and endorsement for ETV has also 
come from over one hundred national organiza- 
tions, including such groups as: the American 
Association of School Administrators, the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, the Ameri 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, 
the American Dental Association, the American 
Federation of Labor, the American Institute of 
Banking, the American Medical Association, the 
American National Red Cross, the Boy Scouts of 

*The TV Sub-Committee of the NCSS is indebted to the 


reports of both the JCET and NCCET for much of its 
source material on ETV. 
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America, the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, the Disabled American Veterans, the Girl 
Scouts of America, the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 

According to FCC regulations, ETV stations 
can be organized in one of three ways. Under the 
first plan, such as is planned for Georgia and 
Alabama, an educational TV authority or public 
authority is responsible for ETV in the state. It 
organizes and coordinates a state network. In 
the second, or single agency plan, one organiza- 
tion, such as a school board or a university, con- 
structs and operates the noncommercial station. 
It can contract to make the station available to 
other educational or cultural organizations on 
a cost-sharing non-profit basis. Such stations have 
already been set up by the University of Southern 
California, the University of Wisconsin, the Uni- 
versity of Houston and Michigan State College. 
Under the third plan, called the non-profit cor- 
poration plan, a non-profit TV corporation is 
created by the civic, educational and cultural 
organizations in a community, both public and 
private. Control is in the hands of a Board of 
Directors. Though most difficult of all to set up, 
this is the most representative plan, since it in- 
volves all the cultural elements in a given com- 
munity. Corporations of this type have been 
planned for or are in existence in such cities as 
Birmingham, Sacramento, Chicago, Boston, De- 
troit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, and 
New York. WQED (Pittsburgh) was the first of 
the community-sponsored stations to go on the 
air (April 1, 1954). It was followed by WCET 
in Cincinnati (June 1954) and by KETC in St. 
Louis (September 1954). 

Raising sufficient funds for educational tele- 
vision has been one of its most important chal- 
lenges and headaches. The pattern has been 
varied thus far, depending upon the locality and 
plan of organization of the station. Money has 
been pledged by or has come from foundations, 
from philanthropic institutions, from contribu- 
tions or gifts of corporations and individuals, 
from state legislatures (Oklahoma and Alabama) 
and from school-system budgets. Community sta- 
tions in cities like Pittsburgh (WQED) have 
drawn or will draw a large portion of their funds 
from vigorous public subscription drives, or from 
the sale of program bulletins. In many cases 
buildings, towers, studios, and equipment have 
been provided by commercial broadcasters, 

Altogether, by September 1954, some 25, million 
dollars had been invested in or pledged to edu- 


cational television in the United States.° Despite 
this fact the financial challenge will continue to 
be crucial. Even if land, buildings, and towers 
are available at low cost, the cost of buildings 
and equipping an ET’V station at present costs 
runs from $150,00 to $300,000, according to 
present estimates, Operating costs have been esti- 
mated to vary from $100,000 to $200,000 a year." 


PROGRAMS 


Most offerings of ET V stations now on the air 
fall into one of four categories: (1) In-school pro- 
grams offered during school hours in many cur- 
riculum areas; (2) After-school programs for chil- 
dren, including such areas as handicrafts, chil- 
dren's drama and stories, and the natural sci- 
ences; (3) formal courses for adults, usually on 
the college level, and often with college credits 
offered; (4) programs of general informational 
and cultural interest to adults, such as music, 
drama, art, news analysis and discussion. Most 
fall into categories 2 and 4. Thus in 1954 KUHT 
was telecasting (among others) a sports program, 
a university forum and general courses in litera- 
ture, the arts, psychology, and home nursing; 
WKAR offered liberal arts courses, sports events 
and a farm program; WHA presented a_ bed- 
time story series, language lessons, courses in 
geology, art appreciation and civics. George L. 
Arms, Producer-Director of KUHT, has described 
his station’s schedule as follows: 

The current schedule of KUHT varies between thirty 
and forty hours per week, depending upon the number 
of special events and remote telecasts produced by student 
trainees under the supervision of the professional staff. 
The remaining programs are filrns and kinescopes. 

Perhaps the best way to describe programming at 
KUHT is to take the schedule for the week of February 8, 
which is fairly typical. During that week we devoted 1414 
hours to formal instruction; 534 hours to programs designed 
to implement student training in TV; 434 hours to com- 
munity public service programs; and 4 hours to University 


public service telecasts." 


* This estimate of the Joint Committee on Educational 
Television is broken down as follows: About $5,000,000 


from legislatures and government agencies; about 
$2,000,000 from school budgets; about $3,500,000 ith cash 
and equipment from commercial broadcasters; over 
$10,000,000 from foundations; and nearly $4,000,000 from 
business interests. The Factsheet of September 15, 1954 
also indicates that “these figures only reflect financial sup 
port which JCET can specifically document, and do not 
take into account many of the contributions made by 
religious, charitable, public welfare, and other organiza- 
tions as well as individual donations estimated to be in the 
millions,” 

*KUHT (University of Houston) estimated at the begin- 
ning of 1954 that it cost $150 an hour to operate 

*NCCET News, March 12, 1954. 
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To provide assistance in the development of 
quality ETV programs an Educational Television 
and Radio Center has been set up with head- 
quarters at Ann Arbor, Michigan. Financed thus 
far through the Ford Foundation’s Fund for 
Adult Education, this center has concentrated 
upon making and distributing to ETV stations 
kinescopes of high quality telecasts. Some pro- 
grams already in use or under way are the popu- 
lar Professor Frank Baxter series on Shakespeare, 
a series on atomic energy, a series on child psy- 
chology and the rehearsals of a leading symphony 
orchestra. ETV stations may borrow from the 
Center on a fee basis. As of May 1954 the Center 
had made arrangements for the production of 18 
series (180 programs), and was already offering 14 
series (248 programs) for loan. Many have since 
been added. In addition to acting as a center for 
exchange, the Center will negotiate the develop- 
ment of new programs throughout the world, 
will recommend films, and will advise stations 
of programs available from all other sources. 

The large majority of ETV programs are con- 
tinuing series rather than individual programs. 
In May 1954 the five ETV stations averaged 2 
hours per week on the air, 


PROBLEMS 

At present all who are aware of the develop- 
ment of educational television are much con- 
cerned with the current dispute over UHF (Ultra 
High Frequency), Two-thirds of the channels 
allotted to ETYV stations are in the UHF band. 
rhis constitutes a real problem since most TV 
receivers were built to receive VHF (Very High 
Frequency) telecasts. Conversion to UHF at pres- 
ent involves the use of adapters costing $20 to 
$75. UHF station owners have begun to com- 
plain that too few sets are equipped to receive 
UHF, that there are technical difficulties in re- 
ception, that there are difficulties in getting net- 
work programming and that the superior power 
ol nearby VHF stations is making it all the more 
diffeult to build an audience. Some of these 
stations are in a precarious financial condition. 

In recently held congressional hearings on 
UHF (May-June 1954) the Communications Sub- 
Committee of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee heard proposals to: (1) reallo- 
cate frequencies so that individual communities 
had either all VHF or all UHF assignments—not 
hoth; (2) move all stations to VHF and open 
new channels by taking up FM and some govern- 
ment reservations; (¢) move all TV up to the 
UHF band; (4) cut the power and antenna height 








of VHF stations; (5) extend government loans to 
UHF stations; and (6) remove excise taxes on all- 
band TV sets to encourage the manufacture and 
purchase of UHF equipped receivers. At the hear- 
ings the commercial] stations were unanimous in 
wanting to hold onto the VHF band, but dis- 
agreed over many of the other suggestions. Both 
the Joint Committee on Educational Television 
and the National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters argued for maintaining both 
VHF and UHF. The JCET asked for more VHF 
assignments for ETV. 

A second unresolved question is that of in- 
schoo] ETV. Although an increasing number of 
TV receivers are finding their way into schools 
and classrooms, the percentage of schools so 
equipped is still so small that the role of TV in 
the classroom cannot yet be assessed. Educators 
are agreed, however, that—like films—TV will not 
replace the teacher. 

Despite the growing number of ETV stations 
and a steady increase in the numbers of ETV 
audiences and supporters, the future of ETV is 
not yet clear. There are those who are at present 
contending that the educators have been slow in 
taking up their reserved assignments and who 
are, therefore, advocating throwing the unused 
channels open to commercial use. In a recent 
editorial The New York Times (July 4, 1954) 
asserted: 

The time seems near when serious consideration will 
have to be given to the advisability of holding all the 198 
channels still reserved for educational use. Communities 
unable or unwilling to undertake the use of educational 


channels might well go along with releasing some of the 
reserved channels for commercial use. 


The educators have replied that such action 
would abort the ETV movement and kill it in 
its infancy. They cite the steady progress being 
made throughout the country and point out that 
nearly every city over 500,000 now has an active 
citizens group behind ETV. They further insist 
that commercial stations cannot do the job, since 
they must offer mass appeal programs. They 
argue that commercial stations have already be- 
gun to relegate their educational and _public- 
service offerings to the least desirable hours in 
repetition of what was done to educational radio 
on commercial networks in the 1930's. 

The current policy of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission is to continue to reserve the 
educational channels for a reasonable period of 
time. Several commissioners have already indi- 
cated that they will not have a clearcut answer 


(Concluded on page 32) 








The Split within Our Ranks 


William B. Fink 





«“ HE education boys have their feet in the 
air. We are dealing with reality,” was the 
comment of a veteran high school teacher 

after a recent school evaluation. This sentiment 
would be echoed by many classroom teachers 
across the land. It reflects the sad fact that there 
is a widespread lack of understanding in this 
country between educational theorists and prac- 
titioners. The existence of a gap between theory 
and practice is natural and occurs in all fields, 
but in education the gap seems particularly wide 
and the attitude toward it particularly unfortu- 
nate. 

The or ‘nary M.D. entertains the highest re- 
gard for researchers in medicine and is eager to 
apply their findings in his daily practice. Not so 
in education. A considerable number of teachers 
distrust the so-called “experts’—the curriculum 
specialists, the educational psychologists, the 
“education professors.” To a lesser extent this 
feeling is also directed at administrators and 
supervisors. Not only do many teachers distrust 
these leaders, but they are frequently vocal about 
it. At a time when the schools are under attack 
from critics, some of whom do not have the best 
interests of public education at heart, and when 
some of the results of educational research can 
be dismissed as of doubtful value, it is unfor- 
tunate that such a split should exist. Many of 
the most vicious critics of the schools have fired 
at the teaching profession with ammunition sup- 
plied by disgruntled teachers. 

It is particularly important today that each 
member of the teaching profession reassess his 
own role in the total educational picture. If the 
profession is to move forward it must welcome 
honest self-criticism. It is foolish to ignore weak- 
nesses, or to be forced into a defense of them. 
Let us examine our difficulties and see what we 
can do about them. 





The author of this commentary, formerly a super- 
visor of social studies in Plainfield, New Jersey, is now 
a professor of social studies at the State University of 
New York Teachers College in Oneonta. H:> is also a 
member of the Executive Board of Social Education. 











HAT are the chief complaints which 

W practicing teachers direct at the theorists 
—the whole broad category commonly labeled 
“education professors’ My own experience con- 
vinces me that the complaints focus on the fact 
that the professors are still commonly believed 
to be dwelling in an ivory tower, and are divorced 
from reality. Specifically, many teachers believe 
these things: 

Educational literature frequently gives a false 
picture of the profession in action. Many teach- 
ers feel that the “experts’’ who do the writing 
are living in a dream world where the core 
curriculum is the common thing and a problems 
approach is employed. Many different sources are 
used in the classroom, group work is a standard 
procedure, and sociometric techniques are em- 
ployed to analyze and improve the social struc 
ture of the class. The average teacher, working 
in a far more conventional situation, and utiliz 
ing more traditional procedures, feels remote 
from this educational paradise. 

The professors underestimate the effect of 
heavy pupil load on teaching method. The effect 
is harmful enough at the elementary level. It is 
aggravated in the second school where depart- 
mentalization is the rule. A teacher faced with 
150 or more pupils a day, and involved in two 
or three preparations, does not have the time not 
the energy to do many of the things she would 
like to do. It is a case of teachers not teaching 
as well as they know how. 

The professors underestimate the many extra- 
class duties of a teacher. In many schools the 
sponsorship of homerooms, clubs, or work on 
curriculum committees, is the equivalent of a 
class preparation, The conscientious teacher finds 
that she is over-extended and cannot give ade- 
quate time to all of her responsibilities. 

The seriousness of the discipline problem is 
overlooked, Granted that a more adequate cur- 
riculum, improved teaching, and special serv- 
ices will help solve the difficulty. Nevertheless, 
the fact is that many teachers are faced with the 
problem of developing procedures that will result 
in a maximum of learning while keeping the 
roof on in an overcrowded classroom. The solu 
tion is made more difficult because of the rapid 
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turnover in the profession, and the many new 
teachers appearing on the scene each September. 

Educationists are faddists. This is true of 
people in other professions, but in education the 
cycles of fads seem to occur more rapidly. One 
year the emphasis is on evaluation, the next on 
re-evaluation. The “self-contained classroom” 
was the magic expression last year, and “a per- 
missive atmosphere” this year. There is some- 
thing to each of these ideas, but a few veteran 
teachers have lived through several courses of 
educational vogues, and by following their cus- 
tomary procedures, periodically find themselves 
back in style. These pendulum swings do not 
contribute to the respect with which the theorists 
are held. 

Educational theorists are a much maligned 
group, and the above criticisms may, or may not, 
be true, but the fact is that many teachers think 
that many of them are true. Our traditional 
leadership would do well to indulge in some 
candid self-examination with regard to these 
points. 

On the other hand, it is clear that teachers in 
the field must bear a fair share of the responsi- 
bility for the split within our ranks. We can still, 
with justice, deplore the lack of a professional 
attitude among great numbers of teachers. Per- 
haps this is the basic weakness of the profession. 
Professionalization of administration and super- 
vision has made great strides. Classroom teachers 
have made progress, but still have a long way to 


go. There are too many teachers who apologize 
for being teachers. Few see beyond their own 
specific job. Too few see the value of joining 
together to study how they can do a better job. 
Too few accept the fact that educational research 
is making great progress, and consequently the 
teacher’s job is a constantly changing one. A 
belief in, rather than a distrust of, educational 
leadership is called for. 


T HAS been the contention of this article 

that an unfortunate split exists between the 
so-called educational experts, and the teacher in 
the elementary or secondary classroom. How to 
close the gap should be an object of study to all 
who are in school business. There is no doubt 
but that some progress has been made. In recent 
years the theorists have been active as consultants 
to, and research people for, teachers in the field, 
as they strive to improve their programs. Any- 
thing that brings the two sides together to work 
in actual problem situations will help break 
down the barriers. The steady growth of profes- 
sional organizations with membership from all 
levels of education is another encouraging sign. 
Nevertheless, progress has been discouragingly 
slow. In this time of crisis the education profes- 
sion should hasten to close ranks in order to 
more adequately perform its role in American 
society. If it does not, educational practices are 
in danger of being forced even further to the 
right, than is already the case. 





DID YOU KNOW? 


Phat “although the South ranks far below the 
other regions of the United States in terms of 
per capita income, it ranks well above most of 
the rest of the nation in terms of the proportion 
of its income it has been spending for the educa- 
tion of its children in public schools, . . .” 

That “from 1940 to 1952, current expenditures 
per pupil in Southern schools increased more 
than three-fold. Every state in the South showed 
a substantial increase, and even discounting 
the effects of inflation, the rise was consider- 
able.” 

That “between 1940 and 1950 average daily 
attendance in the South’s public schools in- 
creased by 218,000, while in the rest of the 
United States taken as a whole there was almost 
no net gain... .” 

That “by 19%2 the gap between the average 


number of years of college training received by 
white and Negro teachers in the South had been 
virtually closed... .” 

That “the gap between the salaries of white 
and Negro teachers in the South has been closing 
at about the same pace as the gap between the 
relative amounts of training. 

That “between 1940 and 1950, the Negro 
population of the South increased only 1.5, per 
cent, but the Negro population of the rest of 
the United States increased 56.6 per cent. In 
six of the Southern states, Negro population 
declined during the decade. During the same 
period, the white population of the South in- 
creased thirty-three times as much as the Negro 
population.” (From Harry §S. Ashmore, The 
Negro and the Schools. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1954.) 





Studying Pakistan 





Leonard §S. Kenworthy 








AkiSTAN merits far more attention from 

social studies teachers than they are at 

present according that important segment 
of the world. It is the seventh largest nation in 
population, with nearly 80 million of our world 
neighbors within its borders. It is the second 
largest and, in many ways, the most important 
of the Moslem countries. It is a new and strategic 
ally of the United States in its policy of contain- 
ment of communism. It is involved in one of 
the crucial tests of the United Nations both in 
Kashmir and in the disputes with India over the 
waters of the Indus basin. It is the largest ex- 
porter of jute in the world as well as a pro- 
ducer of cotton, tea, rice, wool, hides and skins, 
and other products. It has contributed in the 
past to the cultural achievements of the world 
community and wilj undoubtedly have even 
more to give in the years ahead. 

These and other factors warrant a study of 
Pakistan by teachers and by students, especially 
at the secondary school and college levels. These 
facts also mean that more attention needs to be 
given by textbook writers and producers of other 
school materials to this new but important and 
interesting nation. 

As one attempts to understand this country 
there are a few key concepts which seem impor- 
tant to this writer. Stated quite simply and 
briefly they are as follows. 


LOCATION 


No nation in world history has been faced 
with as difficult a problem of a divided land as 
Pakistan. Approximately six-sevenths of the total 
land area lies in the western part of Pakistan, 
but approximately 55 per cent of the population 
lives in the eastern sector. Not only is there 1000 








Dr. Kenworthy, an associate professor of education 
at Brooklyn College, spent the past summer in Pak- 
istan. He is the author of Twelve Citizens of the World 
(Doubleday), Brazil (Holiday House), and several other 
publications on world affairs, including “Free and In- 
expensive Materials on World Affairs” (Public Affairs 
Press). 








miles between these two parts; the intervening 
territory is occupied by India, with whom Paki- 
stan split in 1947 and with whom there are not 
the friendliest of relations. 

Nor are her relations with Afghanistan, her 
northern neighbor, too friendly. Pakistan is dis- 
turbed by overtures of friendship towards Af- 
ghanistan by the U.S.S.R., by India’s support of 
Afghanistan on certain issues, and by the per- 
ennial problem of people calling for a land of 
Pukhctunistan, composed of all the Pathans, many 
of whom live in Pakistan. 

On the northeast lies Kashmir, with the head- 
waters of all the rivers which flow into west 
Pakistan and bring life to an otherwise desert 
land. The continued wrangle over this strategic 
and beautiful area is a cause of continued con- 
cern to Pakistan. 

Nor can she forget that the U.S.S.R. is not 
far away or that China, Tibet, and Nepal are 
also within close range. 

Only with Iran is Pakistan really friendly. All 
this explains many of Pakistan's moves on the 
international chessboard and some of her na- 
tional psychology. 

In an air-age world it is also important to 
bear in mind that Karachi is one of the chief 
international airports and a center of air travel 
and transportation. 


LAND AND RESOURCES 


Any newcomer to Pakistan will certainly be 
struck immediately by the desert-like terrain 
of the west and by the lush, water-soaked terri- 
tory of the east. Maps of Pakistan might even 
be colored in brown for the west and in green 
for the east to indicate the differences between 
these two parts of the country. 

For many years boys and girls have studied 
Egypt as a nation dependent upon the Nile for 
its existence, In a similar way they might well 
study Pakistan, for the west owes its existence 
to the Indus and the five rivers which feed it, 
and the east is just as dependent upon the 
Ganges and the Bramaputra and their tributaries. 

The dispute over Kashmir has many causes but 
the chief one is the fear of Pakistani that they 
will lose control over the source of supply for 
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water and thereby lose one of their means of 
existence. 

Concentration upon the desert-like nature of 
West Pakistan should not mean the neglect of 
the mountainous areas of West Pakistan, includ- 
ing the Himalayan foot-hills in the northeast 
and the Hindukush mountains in the north. Few 
people realize that the second highest mountain 
in the world is in Pakistan, reaching up 28,500 
feet to its peak, known generally as K-2. 

Despite the fact that much of West Pakistan is 
desert-like in appearance, much of the soil is 
now rich and much more of it can be reclaimed 
and become fertile. Such land is suitable for 
cotton, wheat, millet, rice, and other crops. Graz- 
ing and the raising of stock are also important 
and the export of hides and skins is an essential 
part of the economy. Fruit is grown in some sec- 
tions, although transportation facilities and costs 
make it prohibitive to most of the populace ex- 
cept at the height of the fruit season. 

In the eastern region jute and rice predomi- 
nate, with East Pakistan producing 75, per cent of 
the world’s jute supply. Some tea is also pro- 
duced in this part of Pakistan. 

So far Pakistan has had to rely on water as her 
chief source of power, but the discovery of gas 
this past year in Baluchistan has been a source 
of elation and the search for larger and better 
coal and oil deposits has been accelerated. There 
is great optimism about the eventual discovery of 
oil and possibly coal. 

Climatically there are great ranges in tempera- 
ture in West Pakistan. For the most part it is hot 
and dry, with little rainfall. But there are some 
sections, such as the state of Swat in the north, 
which are much more temperate and which 
draw many visitors in the summer season if they 
can afford vacationing there. So welcome is the 
rain when the monsoon season opens, that people 
in the villages are known to lay aside their clothes 
and go out in the rain to enjoy it and revel in its 
infrequent appearance. A holiday may be de- 
clared in the schools and families may go on 
picnics and outings to celebrate the arrival of 
the much needed rain. 


PROGRESS IN INDUSTRIALIZATION AND POWER 


The major field in which Pakistan has made 
progress in the seven years of its existence is 
in the field of industrialization. Progress in this 
field seemed essential to economists since almost 
all the factories in the sub-continent were located 
in what is now India, or Bharat as the Pakistani 


call it. 


One cannot venture into any city or town of 
Pakistan today without seeing some new indus- 
trial plant. The most important factories are for 
jute and cotton, but cement plants have been 
built, paper mills established, match factories 
erected, rubber tire plants built, and a score of 
other industries started. In this way Pakistan 
hopes to save her foreign exchange for more im- 
portant purposes, cut the costs of cloth and other 
essentials for her people, and drain off surplus 
population from the land to work in industry. 

The construction of hydro-electric plants has 
had to be tackled in order to provide cheap 
power. This, too, has been a major area of success 
in this new nation. Among the most important 
projects completed or under construction are 
the Warsak Dam in the Northwest Frontier 
Province, the Mianwali Dam in the Punjab, and 
the Karnafulli Dam in East Bengal. 

Most of the progress industry has been made 
through the Pakistan Industrial Development 
Corporation, a government body established in 
1952. In several instances it has started an in- 
dustrial plant and then turned it over to private 
enterprise. But it should be borne in mind that 
Pakistan believes in government planning and 
practices its belief. 


AGRICULTURE AND VILLAGE LIFE 

Most of the people of Pakistan, like most of 
the people of the world, live in villages and 
engage in farming. About 80 per cent of the 
Pakistani are farmers and live in villages rang- 
ing in size from 100 people to several hundred 
men, women, and children. 

In East Pakistan most of the large land 
owners or “Zamindars” were Hindus. Since par- 
tition, the zamindar system has been largely 
eradicated. In West Pakistan it is still an impor- 
tant institution, with absentee ownership and 
large estates reminiscent of feudal days. 

Great effort is being made to increase the num 
ber of acres under cultivation and to improve 
agricultural methods. Especially noteworthy are 
such irrigation schemes as the Thal Project in 
the Punjab, which is to open up a million and 
a half acres of new land, and the Lower Sind 
Barrage, which is bringing two million acres 
under cultivation. Other similar projects are 
planned, including the Teesta Barrage for East 
Pakistan. Many less ambitious schemes have al- 
ready been completed and hundreds of tube- 
wells have been sunk, thus bringing water to the 
arid areas of West Pakistan. 

Changing the habits of farmers is a slow proc- 
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ess, but attempts are being made to introduce the 
Japanese method of rice production, which will 
increase the yield two and three times; to en- 
courage farmers to use fertilizers; and to improve 
the kind of stock and plants used. Several re- 
search institutes have been started to help in this 
immense and essential task. 


PoveRTY AND Irs ATTENDANT PROBLEMS 


No westerner can travel in the Middle East 
and Asia without being shocked by the poverty 
of those parts of the world, Certainly this is true 
of Pakistan. When one contrasts their annual 
per capita income of about $50 per year with our 
$1600, one can begin to get a picture of how 
people live. j 

Outside the cities people live in mud huts in 
West Pakistan and in bamboo shacks in large 
parts of East Pakistan, with the most meager 
equipment, 

Poverty’s fellow-travelers are 
disease, ignorance, and illiteracy. 

As a recent report on health conditions made 
by an outstanding American public health 
authority points out, “In rural areas there are 
fewer than one physician for fifty thousand 
people. . . . Professional nurses as we know them 
are practically non-existent. . . . There are no 
true sanitary engineers in the country. . . . Hos- 
pital beds are sufficient for only a fraction of the 
urgent needs. Tuberculosis is increasing 
rapidly. Malaria is still rampant. As many as 
a thousand cholera deaths occur in a single week 
in East Bengal. Probably between one- and two- 
thirds of the population are carriers of dysen- 
tery.” 

But something is being done about this sad 
state of affairs. Health and maternity clinics are 
being set up, nurses trained, medical school 
facilities increased, and widespread campaigns 
against malaria, cholera and TB launched. Help 
has been forthcoming from the World Health 
Organization, the United Nation's Children’s 
Fund, and the United States government, as well 
as from local sources and private organizations. 

Perhaps this appalling fact of poverty is where 
most studies of the Middle East and Asia should 
begin. Certainly it is basic to any understanding 
of why many Pakistani feel as they do about 
colonialism and why countries like this cannot 
be expected to leap forwardtinto the twentieth 
century until they can build an economy with 
“better standards of living in larger freedom,” to 
borrow a phrase from the Charter of the United 
Nations. 


malnutrition, 


EDUCATION, LANGUAGE, AND RELIGION 

No one knows exactly what the literacy rate for 
Pakistan is because the term itself is difficult 
to define and statistics are hard to collect. But it 
is around 15 per cent. The problem, however, 
is even greater than these figures indicate, for 
a large proportion of the teachers in pre-partition 
days were Hindus and they must be replaced even 
before new schools are built. ‘The task is made 
extraordinarily difficult by the low pay and low 
social prestige of teaching, with beginning ele- 
mentary school teachers making $17 a month! 

Added to this situation is an archaic educa- 
tion system left by the British, completely un- 
suited to the needs of the country today. And on 
top of this is a long Moslem tradition of a 
literary and philosophical education with little 
attention to science. 

Again, progress is being made. Teachers are 
being recruited, schools are opening, a few tech- 
nical high schools have been formed, new uni- 
versities have been established and old ones 
enlarged. Radio Pakistan is playing an important 
role in the nation and the Village Aid Program 
(standing for Agriculture and Industrial Devel- 
opment) is gaining momentum, Pakistan, how- 
ever, has not developed a widespread mass edu- 
cation movement and the government has de- 
liberately put its largest funds into industrial 
and agricultural development. 

In schools and outside of schools the language 
problem continues to raise its ugly head. English 
has been chosen as the official language of gov- 
ernment for the next 20 years and Urdu and 
Bengali finally put on an equal basis as major 
languages. But the slowness with which Bengali 
was recognized still irks the East Pakistani. And 
the ramifications of the language problem would 
fill a volume, including the difficulty of teaching 
in Urdu in West Pakistan when children speak 
Sindhi, Punjabi, Pushto, or some other language 
at home. 

Central in any discussion of Pakistan is the fact 
that 80 percent or more of its inhabitants are 
Moslems. This was one of the thin threads which 
bound the peoples of East and West Pakistan 
together in their fight against India. It is one of 
the chief facts in explaining the fight over 
whether Pakistan shall be a theocratic or secular 
state. Although not an essential part of the Mos- 
lem faith, the custom of “purdah” (the seclusion 
and veiling of women) to which many women 
cling, has long been associated with Islam na- 
tions. And it is above all the faith by which the 
Pakistani live. . 
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Teachers and others would do well to read 
some account of Islam and to note its similarities 
to Judaism and Christianity as an antidote to 
centuries of propaganda against Moslems in the 
western world. Stripped of the malpractices 
which mar every major religion, the similarities 
of these three religions are more striking than 
the differences. 


Creative ACTIVITIES 

Every group of people in the world has crea- 
tive talent, even though they find expression in 
an infinite variety of ways. No study of Pakistan 
should be made without reference to the many 
ways in which they have created and continue to 
create. Only with pictures, preferably in color, 
and in objects can this phase of life be appreci- 
ated. Pictures of the Badshahi Mosque and the 
Shalimar Gardens of Lahore; films of the Kattak 
Dances of the Northwest Frontier Province or the 
folk songs and dances of East Bengal; colorful 
turbans from all the West Pakistan provinces 
and the mirror-work embroidery of the Sind— 
these are some of the ways in which the Pakistani 
have expressed themselves creatively. 


At the moment Pakistan is in the throes of 
writing her Constitution, so that comments on 
her government must await the completion of 
that enormous task. But is is essential to remem- 
ber that she is an Islamic Republic, a democracy, 
a member of the British Commonwealth, with a 
federal government plus provincial governments, 
princely states, and local units. Her great na- 
tional hero is Mohammed Ali Jinnah. 


AKISTAN is only seven years old as a nation. 

It started almost from scratch in every re- 
spect. It won its freedom at a high cost of human 
beings in riots between Moslems, Hindus, and 
Sikhs. It lost its great hero, Jinnah, by death, and 
its outstanding Prime Minister, Liaquat Ali 
Kahn, by assassination. Its problems are mani- 
fold. Yet it has made great strides in seven years 
and promise to become one of the leading nations 
in the world community which is struggling to 
emerge in this latter half of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It is worthy of the attention and under- 
standing of social studies teachers and pupils 
as well as of others in the United States of 
America. 





RESOURCES 
FiLmMs 


The following films are available free of charge through 
the Pakistan Embassy, 2201 R St. N.W., Washington, D.C.: 
“Folk Dances and Music of Pakistan,” “Fourth Year of 
Pakistan,” Kashmir Conflict,” “Painting in Pakistan,” 
“Pakistan Panorama” (in color), “Progress Report,” “Prom- 
ise of Pakistan,” “Rural Life in Pakistan,” ‘This Is Paki 
stan” (in color), “Towards Tomorrow,” “Wheat Gift to 
Pakistan,” and “Mrs. Roosevelt in Pakistan,” Approxi 
mately 20 minutes each 

Other films available from different sources include: 
“Help for Pakistan” (United Nations Films, 10 minutes), 
“India, Pakistan and the Union of India” (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 17 minutes), and “Promise of Pakistan” (March 
of Time, 17 minutes), 


Books ror ApuLtr READERS 


Brown, W. Norman. The United States and India and 
Pakistan, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953. 
308 p. 

Davis, Kingsley. The Population of India and Pakistan 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951. 263 p. 

Fernau, F. W. Moslems on the March: People and Politics 
in the World of Islam, New York: Knopf, 1954. 912 p. 
(Chapter 7 on Pakistan) 

Khan, Liaquat Ali Pakistan: Heart of Asia, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1951. 

Rosinger, Lawrence K, (Editor) State of Asia. New York: 
Knopf, 1951. (P. 489-512 by Holden Furber on Pakistan.) 

Fletcher, Stanwell). Pattern of the Tiger. Boston: Little 
Brown and Co., 1954. 296 p. 


ON PAKISTAN 


Stephens, Ian. Horned Moon: An Account of a Journey 
Through Pakistan, Kashmir, and Afghanistan. London: 
Chatto and Windus, 1953. 288 p 

Symonds, Richard. The Making of Pakistan. London: Faber 
and Faber, 1950. 227 p. 


Books AND OTHER MATERIALS FOR SECONDARY 
ScnHoot READERS 


Fitch, Florence Mary. Allah: The God of Islam. New York 
Lothrop, Lee, and Shephard, 1950. 144 p. 

Hallock, Constance M. “This Is India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon.” New York, Friendship Press, 1954. 24 p. 

Kenworthy, Leonard S. “Pakistan's Problems and Progress.” 
The Progressive. December 1954. 

Michener, James. Voice of Asia. New York: Bantam Books, 
1951. 331 p. (P. 291-313 on Pakistan.) 

Michener, James. “Pakistan—Divided It Stands.” Reader’s 
Digest November 1954. p. 136-146. 

Phillips, Lou. “Pakistan.” Pan American Airways. 

Shippen, Katherine. Pool of Knowledge: How the United 
Nations Share Their Skills. New York: Harpers, 1954 
148 p. (Chapter 16 on the waterways of Pakistan.) 

Shor, Jean and Franc. “Pakistan: New Nation in an Old 
World.” National Geographic. November, 1952. 

Trease, Geoffrey. The Young Traveller in India and Paki 
stan. London: Dent, 1954. (Available through Dutton.) 

Wells, Irene and Bothwell, Jean. “Fun and Festival from 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon.” New York: Friendship 
Press, 1954. 48 p. 


A packet of materials for teachers is available free from 
the Pakistan Embassy, 2201 R St. N W., Washington, D.C. 








A Teacher's Point of View 


Jennie L. Pingrey 








HAT will we think about our own 
records when we look back upon this 
period of persecution and denial of 
liberty in the name of liberty? Most of us assume 
that we would have stood for the rights of colo- 


nists against an overbearing England, although | 


perhaps we wouldn't, judging by the numbers of 
intelligent colonists who did not espouse the Pa- 
triot cause. Many of us take for granted that we 
would have led in the anti-slavery campaign a 
century ago, just as we now stand against dis- 
crimination, But do we see the opportunity to- 
day? This present struggle seems much less clear 
cut, perhaps because we are so much closer to it, 
possibly because we are more easily befuddled in 
a period which is deluged with words, often with 
subtly changing meanings. 

What are most of us doing in this current 
desperate struggle for liberty? Avoiding “unneces- 
sary trouble”? We are so tired with other duties 
that it seems as though we cannot do another 
thing. Apathy is perhaps the biggest cause of 
failure in all citizenship. Besides, if one of us de- 
fends a person who has been unjustly attacked, he 
is likely to have to defend himself for so doing 
and perhaps can never entirely get rid of “pink” 
streaks on his reputation. Sudden silences fall 
when the defender approaches a group engaged 
in lively conversation. Former acquaintances cross 
the street to avoid meeting one so suspected. (On 
the other hand, new friends appear because of 
the defense of liberty.) Criticism of all sorts of 
actions quite unconnected with the defense of 
liberty may be made, and the dread of such cri- 
ticism is very wearing. Relatives of the accused 
“pink” may be badly treated just because they are 
relatives. It is easier and more comfortable simply 
to sit in quiet dignity, decorously avoiding any 
word or deed which could possibly be construed 
as approval for any one who is accused of being 
Communist. 








In this article the author who teaches social studies 
at Hastings-On-Hudson (New York) High School, here 
discusses a problem faced by teachers in these troubled 
times, and adds some useful words of advice. 








For some people, avoidance of trouble is an 
economic necessity. The dependence of one’s 
family upon the security of a regular income 
must, sometimes, take priority over one’s wish to 
do his part in the current defense of liberty. It 
becomes the more necessary, therefore, for those 
of us who are free to help to do our utmost. What, 
then, can we do? 


IRST, we can respond immediately and 

audibly when an unproved accusation is 
made, whether maliciously or in ignorant in- 
nocence. Especially dangerous is the act of charg- 
ing a citizen with having been a member of a 
group, perhaps years ago, which now has Commu- 
nist leanings, then smugly (We have to be care- 
ful to avoid smugness too!) saying as though it 
were an act of nobility, “We won't say any more 
about it, we simply won't hire him or elect her, 
or patronize him.” The least we can do is to ask 
for proof of wrongdoing on the part of the 
accused, 

Also very troublesome is the easy use of the 
trite expression, “Where there is so much smoke, 
there must be some fire!” Horrible phrase—deny- 
ing proof! Perhaps the self-appointed judges are 
ignorant of the difference between the innocent- 
until-proven-guilty heritage our fathers fought to 
give us, and the guilty-until-proven-innocent at- 
titude of the enemy against whom they say they 
act. Perhaps they do not know that there was a 
time when brothers and children and friends of a 
criminal were killed for his act. In the countries 
we oppose this is still being done, but ours is the 
proud tradition of no punishment except for 
wrongdoers. 

Second, we can speak repeatedly for the right 
of each child and adult to hear and read all sides 
of any controversial question, emphasizing the 
danger to democracy of the suppression of points 
of view at variance with those of the majority. 

Thirdly, we must teach clearly, good naturedly 
and often, that our forefathers did not consider 
their heritage perfect—they improved it, even by 
revolution. Nor did they believe that the govern- 
ment they set up in the constitution was perfect— 
they provided for its amendment. 
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In the fourth place, we need to teach again and 
again which parts of our government are sup- 
posed to protect us against traitors and why 
training is necessary for this work. 

A fifth point to remember is that we must not 
ourselves fall into the too common error of con- 
stantly belaboring Communism in an effort to 
show by contrast our own staunch patriotism. 
And yet, at the same time, we must not belittle 
the danger. 

Sixthly, we need to have many and varied con- 
tacts with people holding many differing points 
of view so that we can understand why they think 
as they do and to be alert to the ever changing 


thoughts of people and meanings of words. Pos- 
sibly the character assassins and general trouble 
makers in our midst are nervously afraid and 
simply do not trust the trained protectors of our 
liberty, and are conceited enough to think they 
can do better. 

Lastly, we need to try to teach our pupils to 
try to examine the motives of accusers impar- 
tially. This cannot always be done, and in some 
cases should not be done, but it is important 
when feasible. Tact is important. 

When we look back on this period from our 
next trial, whatever it is, will we regret wasted 
opportunities? 





UNFORGETTABLE AUTHORS 


Frank Lester Ward (1841-1913) was born in 
Joliet, Illinois, and, as a boy and a youth, earned 
his living by manual labor on farm and in fac- 
tory. Driven by an all-consuming thirst for knowl- 
edge, he educated himself, studying, among 
other subjects, biology, physiology, French, Ger- 
man, and Latin. Later, in five years of night 
school he acquired diplomas in the arts, medicine, 
and law. This self-taught man wrote a number 
of important books and won many honors, among 
them an appointment in 1883, as chief paleontolo- 
gist in the United States Geological Survey and, 
in 1906, the election as the first president of the 
American Sociological Society. 

Ward's respect for knowledge (he taught a 
course at Brown called “A Survey of All Knowl- 
edge’’) is revealed in the following selection from 
one of his major works, Dynamic Sociology, pub- 
lished in 188. 

“Tt is to knowledge that civilization is due, and 
the true object of education is to confer knowl- 
edge. Civilization, as much as religious belief or 
moral character, is a personal matter. It is as false 
to call all the inhabitants of the so-called civilized 
world civilized, as to call all the people in Chris- 
tendom Christians, Both these errors are prev- 
alent. A civilized man must be a civil man, a 
gentleman. He must be assimilated to the con- 
ditions of civilization around him. The mark of a 
barbarian is not the language he speaks nor the 
deity he worships. It is his rude intellectual de- 
velopment, his narrow range of views, his rough 
treatment of others, Everything that distinguishes 
a savage from a civilized man can be directly or 


indirectly traced to the differences of educa- 
tion. From the native Guinean to Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, from the prehistoric cave-dweller to 
the savant who studies his ancient abode, only 
differences of civilization are perceptible. Doubt- 
less there are differences of brain development, 
but education, when long periods are considered, 
is the most potent agency in developing brain. 

“But civilization must reach its object in order 
to effect it. Left to chance, there are a thousand 
ways in which its influence is escaped. In sweep- 
ing down through the ages, it has only skimmed 
the surface of society. The great, the exception- 
ally talented, the influential, the fortunately cir- 
cumstanced, the heirs of plenty and of leisure, 
such alone have reaped its advantages. ‘The mass 
has scarcely felt its breath. . . . Those to whose 
lot it has chanced to fall have received it in pro- 
portion to their opportunities. A thousand angles 
and eddies have been missed entirely. A large 
proportion of the inhabitants of the civilized 
world are still uncivilized. In every large city 
there exist throngs of true barbarians—nay, sav- 
ages. Throughout the regions of the globe where 
civilization prevails, there are multitudes who are 
not in the least assimilated to it. They are, by 
their culture and conduct, far better adapted to 
Zulu-land or the Fiji Islands. They make the 
great bulk of the pauper, beggar, and criminal 
classes of every country. The total cost of sup- 
porting, punishing, and guarding against them 
constitutes half the charge of all legitimate 
government. .” (Contributed by Ryland W. 
Crary and Otis Fellows.) 








Ten Years with the Core 


Curriculum: I 


. 





Irene S. Taub 





HIS is the story, an exciting one for most 
of us, of one’s schools experience with the 
“Core Curriculum.” Actually, it does not 
ditier too markedly in its program from that of 
any other alert junior high school of the period. 
Perhaps it was just a little further in advance in 
providing a satisfying educational experience. 
A pupil in the David Farragut Junior High 
School moved to an outlying section of the city. 
He liked the school and he wanted to stay. How- 
ever, the distance was too great and he was per- 
suaded to transfer to a very good school in his 
own neighborhood, He was disconsolate so we 
said, “The school you are transferring to is in a 
lovely section of the city, the principal is one of 
our good neighbors, and there is something there 
we haven't here—a beautiful swimming pool!” 
The next week he begged to be taken back. We 
were flattered, but we urged him to have pa- 
tience; soon he would love his new school, too. 
“No,” he said, “that can never happen; the prin- 
cipal’s nice—all right. I like the country better 
than Tremont Avenue, the swimming pool is 
wonderful, but they don’t have a Core!” 


Wuy WE BEGAN 


Other critics have not always been so kind nor 
_ 8o flattering. Our history as a “Core School” be- 
* gan in February 1943 when the New York Board 
of Superintendents officially designated our school 
and one other junior high school to experiment 
with the “integrated curriculum.” 

At that time newer educational practices—such 
as unit organization, group procedures, the use of 





The author of this article, the first in a series of two 
in which she describes her work with the core cur- 
riculum, is now the principal of Wade Junior High 
School in New York City. For twelve years she was 
the principal of Farragut Junior High School in which 
the experiments described in this article were con- 
ducted. Mrs. Taub has been active in curriculum re- 
vision in the Junior High Division of New York City. 








the classroom as workshop, community study, the 
problem approach, experiential learning, func- 
tional teaching of the skills, development of in- 
dividual interests and abilities were being tried 
out in the elementary schools. It was suggested 
that articulation between elementary schools and 
junior high schools would be improved if these 
practices could be extended and adapted for the 
early adolescent. 

Perhaps our school was selected because it ap- 
proximated for that period the characteristics of 
an average school. It was housed in a building 
originally designed in igi1 as an elementary 
school, with some adaptations to the junior high 
school program such as shops and a library. There 
were no gymnasiums, The furniture was the usual 
fixed type. The organization included elementary 
school pupils in the first three years. The char- 
acter of the community was urhan lower-middle 
class, and the pupil population approximated a 
good normal distribution of intelligence, racial 
groups, and social adjustments, The educational 
program was a traditional one. 

The principal had come from an elementary 
school and had also had experience in the junior 
and senior high schools. The staff was character- 
istic of that period, the majority were mature 
experienced teachers with some more recent ap- 
pointees. Although they were not then or later a 
picked group, many were gifted, intelligent and 
professionally minded. 


We Triep To Be PRACTICAL 

The opportunity presented to us was stimulat- 
ing. No restrictions were given to us and no con- 
ditions were made. We were free to plan and to 
carry out a program, the general outlines of which 
were discussed with the local and division assist- 
ant superintendents. 

However, certain restrictions existed which 
were natural within the situation. Variation in 
preparation, training, experience, and tempera- 
ment of the teachers made it inadvisable imme- 
diately to extend the program throughout the 
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school. The licenses of teachers and regulations 
governing these licenses operated so as to limit 
the teachers available. The lack of materials, suit- 
able textbooks, reference library, storage facili- 
ties, illustrative materials, audio-visual aids was a 
very great handicap. 

‘To move about more freely, to carry on group 
activities, to use books and materials, and do 
creative work in small classrooms with fixed fur- 
niture would be difficult. 

We recognized that the period of preliminary 
teacher-training must be a short one and that 
our facilities for preparation in terms of available 
materials were very limited. We knew we must 
therefore proceed slowly and conservatively. We 
were aware of the criticisms leveled at the newer 
practices in the elementary school program. We 
hoped we could avoid them. 

Other than a great opportunity and encourage- 
ment, we understood we would receive no addi- 


tional assistance. No curriculum experts were to - 


be assigned, no additional] funds for materials 
allocated, no extra teaching time allowed, no 
secretarial help given, no building equipment 
supplied or alterations made other than that 
allowed for any other junior high school. 


How Dip We Get STARTED? 

FIRST, we had to define our program. To do 
this, we had to enlist the best resources and think- 
ing of the school staff. In our ignorance, we were 
wiser than we realized for we saw our objectives 
not in the narrow sense of a mere fusion of sub- 
ject matter or of specialized techniques. We re- 
alized that our plans must be much wider aiming 
at the very heart of any good learning program. 
Accordingly at a series of group and general con- 
ferences we defined our plans as follows: 

1, Creation of a school climate that fosters by 
every means within our power the desirable 
growth and development of each individual pupil 
for effective citizenship in a democracy. Simply 
stated, this was to be done, to quote Thomas H. 
Briggs, by “helping pupils to do better the de- 
sirable things they will do anyway and to reveal 
higher activities and to make them desired.” 

2. A program of guidance so that the potential- 
ities as well as the needs of individuals and 
groups will receive the attention and study of 
parents, teachers, supervisors, social workers and 
others concerned. 

4. A program of increased pupil responsibility 
not only through better functioning of important 
school-wide activities such as the General Organi- 
zation, the assembly, publications, bulletins, 


squads, and so forth, but through classroom ex- 
periences. 

4. A program of more effective pupil learning 
through combinations and adaptations of content 
areas always consistent with articulation within 
the school and with the higher schools. 

5. The development of a teacher-training pro- 
gram based on study, observation, and the clari- 
fication of direct experience. 


SECOND, teachers interested in carrying on 
such a program were selected, Five seventh-year 
classes were organized. These included one 
special progress class and one group of slow 
learners; the other three were average. Registers 
averaged 37 to 41. The teachers ranged in experi- 
ence from ten to 20 years; they were stimulating 
attractive personalities; they had broad cultural 
backgrounds; and they loved young adolescents. 
In addition, they were highly regarded by their 
colleagues, and had had elementary school ex- 
perience. 

The selection of the teachers being the prime 
consideration, their licenses and fields of speciali- 
zation determined the areas of learning in which 
integration would be attempted. The curriculum 
was organized to provide for two cores of five 
double periods each with supplementary instruc- 
tion in art, industrial art, music, and health edu- 
cation. Core I consisted of large areas of learning 
in which the social studies and the language arts 
and skills were integrated. Core II consisted of 
mathematics and science. 


THIRD, a working plan had to be devised. 
This involved helping teachers plan their work, 
providing needed materials and equipment, and 
organizing an appropriate working schedule. 

At the time we began (1943), there were sep- 
arate courses of study in history, geography, and 
civics; separate courses in grammar, literature, 
composition, spelling. There were unified courses 
in science and mathematics. The history and 
geography courses for the same grade level were 
unrelated. 

We decided, however, to utilize existing texts 
and courses of study in order to provide teachers 
and pupils with the needed guides and security. 
We also planned to re-allocate topics to provide 
for better organization and relationships, and to 
draw on the New York State courses of study for 
guidance. 

As we had selected as our centers of basic 
learning, two “Cores”—Core I, Social Studies and 
English; Core II, Science and Mathematics—the 
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content emphasis from each would come from 
the first mentioned subject; the skills and proc- 
esses usually from the second subject. For ex- 
ample, outlining in composition would be applic- 
able to a social studies topic such as “Important 
English Explorers’; formulas for calculating dis- 
tances in mathematics would be applicable to 
flights of airplanes in science. 

The major emphasis was to be on the selection 
of significant problems after the basic facts in 
social studies and science had been presented. 
The teachers of Core I on the seventh grade 
selected as their beginning unit the problems: 
“How have ancient civilizations contributed to 
our development?” “How can understanding our 
community make us better citizens?” The teachers 
of Core II organized their unit about an airplane 
factory (This was war-time). Pupils would plan 
to study scientific principles of airplane construc- 
tion and operation with mathematical implica- 
tions, and consider the financial and industrial 
operations required for the maintenance of a 
factory. 

When these significant problems had been se- 
lected, it was decided to attempt their solution 
through group procedures, through further study, 
through direct experiences (excursions, inter- 
‘views, and so forth) culminating in the presenta- 
tion of reports, murals, graphs, charts, dramatic 
presentations, forums, and other action programs. 

Slower pupils were to have an additional 
“needs period” to help them in mathematics, 
reading, and language skills as well as in health 
habits and social usages. All the pupils would re- 
ceive two periods of typewriting in addition to 
the regular Health Education, Art, and Shop pro- 
grams. ‘Three classes were to have an Art program 
conducted by one of the Core I teachers. In this 
way, the art work would become an integral part 
of the work of the Core, although opportunity 
for creative activity apart from the Core was al- 
ways carried on. 

From the beginning we were firm on never 
forcing fusion or omitting essential learnings. We 
realized that much needed knowledge and the 
skills for effective sequential learning had to be 
taught apart from the general unit problems. 
This made for greater confidence and security. 

We realized that our experiences would influ- 
ence the wider introduction of this program and 
that it was essential that we be realistic. We 
tried to give the Core teachers somewhat lighter 
programs consistent with general allowance given 
to the junior high schools. There was moderate 
provision during school hours for group confer- 


ences, planning, assembling materials, meeting 
pupils, organizing excursions. One teacher acted 
as core coordinator for the group; another acted 
as guidance counselor for the pupils. Time was 
made available for visiting other experimental 
schools, private schools, elementary schools, and 
attending meetings. 

Club and home room periods as such were not 
programmed although time allowance was made, 
because it was thought that socializing and special 
interest experiences would arise from time to 
time from the Core experiences, Assembly pro- 
grams became the outgrowth of core experiences. 
Parents were invited to visit these assemblies as 
well as classrooms. The program as a whole was 
explained to parents through a series of meetings 
and descriptive articles, Fortunately, parents were 
enthusiastic and cooperative from the start. 

While we were busy requisitioning books and 
materials we made the best possible use of our 
existing supplies. We also utilized free sources 
of all kinds, borrowed from the public libraries, 
repaired ancient phonographs and radios, and 
wore out our solitary silent film projector. Today 
all this seems strangely remote and even primitive 
but hardship and want sharpened our wits. For 
example, our classroom libraries of publishers’ 
samples were a great source of pride. We or- 
ganized excursions and won the cooperation and 
assistance of parents who accompanied pupils to 
places of interest in connection with the work. 
War time or not, we sailed New York harbor and 
visited La Guardia airport! The school library 
was the recipient of bazaars, book fairs, and cake 
sales. A professional library of magazines, related 
studies,. and books was contributed by various 
faculty members and friends of the school. 

Shop teachers and pupils made book-shelves, 
display and filing cases, and constructed bulletin 
boards. Colorful murals, stimulating corridor 
displays and exhibits were produced. Extra sta- 
tionary seats and desks were removed and re- 
placed by tables and chairs salvaged from store 
rooms, attics, and the assistant superintendent’s 
offices. 


How Dip We PLAN? 


As I look over the plans teachers made, I am 
filled with humility and amazement at their ex- 
traordinary insight and understanding of the 
task before them and of their professional spirit. 
I wish readers of this article could see these 
plans, too, as they were developed from our first 
halting efforts. 

From the beginning planning was emphasized. 
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Ours was to be no haphazard incidental day-to- 
day program of learning; neither was it to be 
inflexible—seeing perfection in rigid mainte- 
nance of the daily schedule of activities. In our 
first discussions, we saw the program as a whole 
based on the needs of our young adolescents, our 
own resources, our own limitations, and the exist- 
ing curriculum. These considerations were al- 
ways in our minds, 

First, we tried to parallel the selected content 
areas and skills in social studies and English; 
in mathematics and science, This was not simple, 
nor was it very effective, but it was helpful. It 
revealed, moreover, those areas in which any 
interrelationship would be absurd and impos- 
sible. These areas were enumerated, and separate 
plans for their instruction were made. 

Once the related areas were selected, we at- 
ternpted to unify them into units problems such 
as “What role does measurement play in our 
everyday lives?” “How can an enduring peace be 
built?” “Pan-America: Is this a new frontier?” 
“How can we adjust ourselves to the air age?” 
“What is the basis of our American way of life?’ 
The titles and number of units for the entire year 
were selected in advance in order that their ap- 
proximate duration would be defined and the 
year’s work completed. 

For our guidance, in planning the units we 
drew on the available materials of the time—such 
as The Teachers College Lesson Units, the Den- 
ver Curriculum, Bulletins of The Speyer School 
Experiment. We kept in close contact with the 
other New York experimental junior high 
schools. Usually we worked out our own ideal, in 
group conferences, It was important that respon- 
sibility be jointly established and that the prin- 
cipal share in the planning. 

Generally, when we had clarified and defined 
the unit theme for ourselves, we studied the needs 
of the pupils and listed them. Our next step was 
to enumerate the desirable experiences in which 
pupils were to be involved. From these we evolved 
our categories of specific outcomes in “Growth in 
Understanding” (Subject Matter and Intellectual 
Power), “Specific Habits and Skills,” “Apprecia- 
tions and Attitudes” (character Traits), “Creative 
Powers,” “Culnminating Experiences.” The ma- 
terials and books (reference as well as texts) were 
also named. 

As the 


work progressed, of course, many 


changes in the original plan were made. For in- 
stance, some excursions had to be eliminated or 
postponed. Certain films were not procurable, 
other opportunities such as invitations to a sig- 


nificant moving picture were offered to us, 
special visitors were interviewed. Teachers made 
simple notations on the plans of these changes as 
well as of activities and outcomes achieved. In 
planning for the following year there were thus 
continuous modifications and revisions of their 
predecessors in planning their work and in those 
instances when the teacher did not continue with 
the class, a record of learning experiences was 
easily available. 


How Dip Pupits PLAN? 

While the teachers were preparing the over-all 
view of the year’s work, pupils also were very 
much involved in planning. This was essential in 
order that there be common understanding of 
objectives and that the intellectual abilities of 
critical thinking, and imagination, as well as 
ethical and social qualities of self-direction, co 
operation, and responsibility would be developed. 

There were, of course, a variety of approaches 
used for various units by various teachers. Gener- 
ally the teacher gave a brief over-view of the 
year’s work naming specific units and areas of 
learning for study. She indicated the importance 
and the approximate length of time to be spent 
on each. Depending on pupil ability and experi- 
ence, modifications of the teacher's suggestions— 
such as the wording of the units, and their order 
of study were made. The latter modification for 
some areas was permitted when sequential learn- 
ing was not a decisive factor. 

Once the unit problem had been selected and 
defined, the teacher presented some stimulating 
approach—such as a motion picture, an excursion, 
visit to a museum, a well-informed visitor, or 
the culminating activity of the previous class. 

Pupils under the active guidance of the teacher 
then listed the things they must do to solve the 
problem. These included not only what they 
were to find out, but the materials and skills they 
needed. Further considerations was then given to 
the form that the solution was to take. In the 
beginning of the experiment this took the form 
of factual reporting, but this was shortly super- 
seded by a variety of interesting exhibits, forums, 
dramatizations, inter-school and 
gatherings. 

Pupils were then guided by the teacher in 
evaluating each of these learning activities in 
the light of their bearing on the unit problems. 
Thus, some were eliminated, others modified, the 
wording was clarified, and the approximate time 
allotment for each phase established. The order 
of activities was determined and the selection of 


community 
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group and individual enterprises made. The total 
plan was then re-written and given permanent 
form as a chart for reference. Occasionally pupils 
made typewritten copies for the class. 

As the unit problem was thus formulated, it 
was necessary for each group to become organized. 
The pupil chairmen of all the groups met in 
advance with the teacher, At this time the pupils 
discussed plans for the day’s work, received sug- 
gestions, and made reports. Careful check of 
daily progress was made and a group secretary 
kept minutes. Planning such as this was con- 
tinuous. 

An important element in the pupil-teacher 
planning was a clear understanding of the com- 
mon as well as group and individual learnings 
to be expected of all pupils. The method by 
which this was to be determined was also set forth 
—and there were a great variety of these to be 
used. Formal written tests, carefully kept note- 
books, diagrams, charts, maps, experiments, were 
some of the methods used. 

Time for necessary content and learning not 
included in the unit problem was also provided, 
and preparation and plans for these were made 
as occasion required, 


How Dip We Grow? 

The receptiveness of parents and a majority 
of the staff to this experiment was an important 
factor in its continuation and extension. As a 
new group of seventh year pupils entered the 
following year, a new group of teachers joined 
the program. However, in the beginning, our 
attention was focused on the progress of the 
original group. 

In the eighth year, the content for the Core I 
group became “Our American Heritage” with 
related geographical facts, language skills, Ameri- 
can literature, and creative expression. Addi- 
tional time for appreciation of literature unre- 
lated to the Core was also provided. The content 
selected for Core Il was “Communication.” 
Whenever possible, relationships with Core I 
were established and mechanical problems such 
as making telegraph sets were worked out in the 
shops. 

In the ninth year, the content of the Core I 
group became “Our Economic World,” “Pan- 
America” and “Youth Serves His Community.” 
This was an important departure. At that time 
social studies was not continued through the 
ninth year being limited to a half year course in 
Community Civics. The content of the Core II 
group was “Measurement.” During this year we 


were keenly aware of the requirements of the 
senior high schools and were meticulous in teach- 
ing all the topics in the courses of study. For the 
slower learners, very simple and concrete modifi- 
cations of the courses were made. It was impor- 
tant for the group not to feel “different.” The 
Home Economics Department cooperated very 
importantly with the ninth year program, by 
giving practice in the social amenities in the 
school apartment. Informal teas, parties of small 
groups of pupils were arranged to meet their 
needs and changing social interests. 

As the program expanded other agencies were 
brought into the program, notably the Com- 
munity. Pupils became interested and active in 
enterprises such as Clean-Up Campaigns, estab- 
lishment of better recreation facilities, and traffic 
problems and in time the interest of persons and 
agencies in the community was engaged. Care- 
fully planned excursions to various scientific and 
industrial plants as well as museums and theatres 
were incorporated into the program, The Co- 
operation of film libraries was of great assistance 
in providing up-to-date materials for the pupils. 

During this first three-year cycle of development 
we were measuring ourselves, informally but 
constantly. We were pleased with the growth of 
the pupils. They were working happily and with 
enthusiasm, They lived naturally in their class- 
rooms and adjusted surprisingly well in a new 
school environment during the difficult period of 
early adolescence. They recognized the need for 
hard work and study in school and continued 
their work at home on group and individual 
projects. Groups were learning to work together 
with leaders, and leaders with their groups. Girls 
were as absorbed as boys in scientific studies. 

The tests by which we judged our progress were 
partly informal and subjective such as exhibits, 
demonstrations, assembly programs, forums, 
murals, school newspapers and other publications, 
citizenship activities, growth in self-direction, self- 
control, and responsibility. The teachers also 
considered improvement in planning, research 
activities, note-taking, preparation of minutes 
and reports. Fortunately, standard test results in 
reading and arithmetic revealed favorable prog 
ress. The schools to which our graduates were 
sent expressed gratification at our progress and 
adjustment. 

The attitude of the teachers was of prime im- 
portance. Without their continued interest and 
cooperation we could not have progressed. As 
has been mentioned earlier, they were an intelli 
gent, versatile, cultured group, with an excep- 
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tionally fine understanding of children, very con- 
scientious and hard-working. They were reticent 
in estimating their work by new standards, and 
despite assurances to the contrary, did not always 
feel satisfied with results because many of the 
values we sought were intangible. They were, 
however, enthusiastic about the reduction in 
pupil load, in the value of a close-working group 
of teachers and pupils, the longer time blocks, 
the wider opportunities for curriculum flexibil 
ity and the development of interests and abil- 
ities. 

As the program got under way, we built up 
excellent resources in books, maps, and other 
materials of instruction. Each pupil had an at- 
tractive basic text which was supplemented by 
other texts, the classroom library, and the central 


school library. Materials furnished by industry, 
commerce, and the city, state, and national 
agencies were added to the files. Classroom 
teachers also were encouraged to collect materials 
and to share ther with other classes. A strip-film 
library was set up and became very popular par- 
ticularly in science and current affairs. A phono- 
graph record library of great American events, 
documents, and literature was organized and bet- 
ter audio-visual machines became available. Class- 
rooms became better workshops, although the 
storage problem remained unsolved. 

And so the first stage in our development 
ended; and more quickly than we realized we 
were to be invited to begin another.’ 


* This article will be concluded in the next issue—Eprror 





INTERESTING PERSONALITIES 


John Brown, who was seized after his unsuc- 
cessful raid on Harper's Ferry in October, 1859, 
defended his conduct in the following words 
addressed to the Court: 

“In the first place, I deny everything but what 
I have all along admitted—the design on my 
part to free the slaves... . That was all I intended. 
I never did intend murder, or treason or the 
destruction of property, or to excite or incite 
slaves to rebellion, or to make insurrection 
had I so interfered in behalf of the rich, the 
powerful, the intelligent, the so-called great, or 
in behalf of any of their friends—either father, 
mother, brother, sister, wife, or children, or any 
of that class—and suffered and sacrificed what I 
have in this interference, it would have been all 
right; and every man in this court would have 
deemed it an act worthy of reward rather than 
punishment. 

“This court acknowledges, as I suppose, the 
validity of the law of God. I see a book kissed 
here which I suppose to be the Bible, or at least 
the New Testament. That teaches me that all 
things whatsoever I would that men should do to 
me, I should do even so to them. It teaches me, 
further, to ‘remember them that are in bonds, 
as bound with them.’ I endeavored to act up to 
that instruction. I say, I am yet too young to 
understand that God is any respecter of persons. 
I believe that to have interfered as I have done— 
as I have always freely admitted I have done—in 
behalf of His despised poor, was not wrong but 
right. Now, if it is deemed necessary that I should 


forfeit my life for the furtherance of the ends of 
justice and mingle my blood further with the 
blood of my children and with the blood of mil- 
lions in this slave country whose rights are dis 
regarded by wicked, cruel, and unjust enactments 
I submit; so let it be done! ... 

“I feel entirely satisfied with the treatment I 
have received on my trial. Considering all the 
circumstances, it has been more generous than I 
expected. But I feel no consciousness of guilt. I 
have stated from the first what was my intention 
and what was not. I never had any design against 
the life of any person, nor any disposition to com- 
mit treason, or excite slaves to rebel, or make any 
general insurrection. I never encouraged any man 
to do so, but always discouraged any idea of that 
kind. 

“Let me say also a word in regard to the state- 
ments made by some of those connected with me. 
I hear it has been stated by some of them that I 
have induced them to join me. But the contrary 
is true. I do not say this to injure them, but as 
regretting their weakness, There is not one of 
them but joined me of his own accord, and the 
greater part of them at their own expense. A 
number of them I never saw and never had a 
word of conversation with till the day they came 
to me, and that was for the purpose I have stated. 

“Now I have done.” (From a quotation in- 
cluded in The Heritage of America. Edited by 
Henry Steele Commager and Allan Nevins. Pub- 
lished by Little, Brown and Company of Boston, 


1941.) 





Sociodrama 
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EACHERS, chairmen, committee mem- 

bers, and similar group leaders are often 

at a loss as to how to go about putting on 
a sociodrama. Where does one begin? How does 
one get people to go up front and “act”? What 
are the themes that may be used? How are they 
enacted? Can everyone in the group be brought 
into the activity? These are questions coming up 
to daunt the would-be leader of a sociodrama 
program. 

Of course, leaders may read articles and papers 
on the subject, but here the technical jargon may 
dismay them. Abstruse terms like tele and auxilt- 
ary ego are not going to prove encouraging to 
persons seeking clear, helpful explanation. When 
an article does read well, it may still leave the 
reader stumped by the practical problem of start- 
ing a sociodrama in a classroom, hall, parlor, or 
other meeting place. It is easy to say that one 
chooses certain individuals or asks for enterpris- 
ing volunteers. The group, uninitiated in such a 
venture and diffident about performing in front 
of others, as most groups are, is not going to start 
play-acting with alacrity and ease. A method 
needs to be used that brings all into the picture, 
puts all in the same boat, as it were; in short, 
everybody should take part, not some chosen 
“star,” or reluctant draftee, or over-eager volun- 
teer. 


Wuart Is SOCIODRAMA? 

Before we embark on practical details, it may 
be well to go into the matter of just what is 
sociodrama. Most of the literature on the nature 
of sociodrama is to be found in a journal called 
Sociatry’ published by Beacon House, Incorpor- 
ated, at Beacon, New York. Its recondite title is 
indicative of its contents and, unfortunately, 
tends to repel many readers who might derive 
benefit from some of its offerings. Of course, 
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these readers are saved the disheartening task of 
wading through the heavy jargon encumbering 
its pages. But there are notable exceptions, the 
foremost perhaps being the writings of Bert Han- 
sen, who presents his significant work on com- 
munity sociodrama in a stimulating, readable 
manner. 

In its original meaning, sociodrama apparently 
is some sort of social panacea, a means of cure 
for troubled groups, as psychodrama is a means 
of cure for troubled individuals. Similarly, the 
broader related term sociatry refers to the treat- 
ment of social ills, as the term psychiatry refers 
to the treatment of individual ills, the ills being 
psychological. As J. L.. Moreno puts it: “In the 
‘classical’ version of sociodrama the client ts a 
group of individuals, an association of families, 
an industrial committee, a village, or a town. 
They come with their problems and ask for treat- 
ment, similar to the individual client in psycho- 
drama.”? (Italics in the original.) 

In its actual use, principally by drama-minded 
educators, sociodrama has come to mean, in addi- 
tion, the dramatization of a social problem, issue, 
or situation so as to bring it to vivid understand- 
ing and thereby on the road to solution, and at 
the same time to change the behavior of those 
involved in the dramatization to a more humane 
level. During the dramatization and subsequent 
discussion, thoughts and feelings are released, al 
lowing for deeper intellectual and emotional un- 
derstanding and, possibly, for more constructive 
behavior. Now, the heart, as well as the mind, 
enters the learning process; the stirred-up emo- 
tions make for a warmly sympathetic grasp of the 
problem; and behavior becomes more socially 
wholesome. We “feel for” the troubled situation 
and those caught in it, just as we “feel for” the 


* This esoteric title, perhaps in recognition of its un- 
intelligibility, has been changed in Volume HI to Group 
Psychotherapy, which is an advance in clarity, but not yet 
enough for readers who might well use those contents 
that are understandable, and hence valuable in group 
work. Besides, the pretentious subtitle, Journal of Socio 
psychopathology and Sociatry, almost cancels out the im 
provement in the change of titles. 

*“Sociodrama.” Sociatry 1: 333; December 1947 
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suffering individual in a stage play or novel, only 
now our feelings are constructively oriented in a 
shared manner. Ideally, in brief, a communion 
of understanding takes place by means of a 
socialized emotional release. We are drawn closet 
to our fellow men in a spiritual catharsis, as it 
were. 

Thus Bert Hansen gives a number of examples 
of how students, by means of sociodrama, may 
analyze various community problems.’ He also 
points out, significantly, that this dramatic ap- 
proach should be made available to the general 
public in language readily understandable, and 
should not be the property of a few intellectuals. 
People today, he says, are badly in need of a 
method that will help them live more harmoni- 
ously with one another. 

Florence B. Moreno shows how sociodrama 
helped give an advanced sociology class of under- 
graduate nurses a deeper insight into community 
relations in which a nurse may become involved.‘ 
Jean D. Grambs and Lucien B. Kinney outline 
the steps taken by the high school teacher in 
directing classroom sociodrama.* Leslie D. Zeleny, 
in a detailed paper, seems to imply that socio- 
drama will revolutionize the teaching of sociology 
on the college level.* Judson T. Landis in his 
book on the family suggests a number of socio- 
dramas, chapter by chapter, to be used by classes 
in marriage and family relations." 


OCIODRAMA may be adapted to large audi- 
S ences. Paul H. Sheats, in a helpful report, 
tells how this is done.* In two edifying ar- 
ticles, Bert Hansen relates how sociodrama may 
be brought to the assistance of whole com- 
munities. In the one, it comes as a community 
service, aiding in the democratic solution of local 
problems.* In the other, it becomes a dramatic 
production depicting community life and is writ- 
ten, acted, and staged by members of the com- 


*“Sociodrama in the Classroom.” Sociatry 1:334-50; De 
cember 1947. 

‘“Sociodrama in the Sociology Classroom,” Sociatry 1: 
404-13; March 1948. 

*“Sociodrama in High School Classes.” Social Education 
12:441-4%; December 1948 ‘ 

*“New Directions in Educational Sociology and the 
Teaching of Sociology.” American Sociological Review 19: 
936-97; June 1948 

" Building a Successful Marriage. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1948. 

*“Sociodrama As an Aid to Large Group Communica- 
tion.” Sociatry 1:491-95; March 1948 

*“Sociodrama—A Methodology for Democratic Action.” 
Sociatry 2:%47-63; December-March 1948 


munity."° The cormmunity protrays itself so as 
to come to a better understanding of its problems 
and their solution. It is drama of, by, and for 
the community. 

The community drama production as devel- 
oped by Hansen merges with what is called social 
theatre or social drama. It is drama at its socially 
significant best. Hansen insists that it is true 
sociodrama. In his spirited language, “The socio 
dramas as developed in Montana, however, are 
not strictly spontaneous. Spontaneity is encour- 
aged and in all the experimental work there has 
been a certain amount of it, but all the dramas 
have been rehearsed sociodramas. They have, 
however, been prepared in accordance with the 
main principles of sociodrama. In all cases the 
dramas have been made up of:a series of related 
episodes about the life of the community and 
have been conceived, written, and acted by mem 
bers of the community for their own benefit and 
the benefit of their fellow citizens. They are true 
sociodramas in that they are concerned with both 
exploration and catharsis; they were a collective 
experience involving nearly all the people of each 
community either as participants or spectators; 
and they dealt with social realities in terms of the 
common man, not in terms of sophisticated art 
nor in imitation of the commercial theatre.”™ 

In two instructive pamphlets on the uses of 
sociodrama, the term role-playing is employed in 
place of sociodrama, indicating some confusion in 
the meanings of these concepts." 


T MAY be in order here to differentiate be- 
tween four types of educational and therapeu- 
tic drama which are often confused, namely, 
psychodrama, sociodrama, role-playing, and 
social drama. Psychodrama enacts individual 
problems; sociodrama portrays group or social 
problems; role-playing depicts characters and 
scenes for illustrative purposes; social drama 
stages regularly rehearsed problem plays. Func- 
tionally, psychodrama is individual therapy; 
sociodrama is group therapy; role-playing is il- 
lustration; social drama is legitimate theatre soci- 
ally slanted. 
To illustrate briefly: in psychodrama a neurotic 
may act out a mentally crippling phobia; in 


*"Sociodrama in a Small-Community Therapy-Pro- 
gram.” Sociatry 1:92-96; March 1947. 

* Jbid., p. 93. 

* Claire 8. Schuman and Oscar Jarcov. To Clarify Our 
Problems: A Guide to Role-Playing. Chicago: Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’Nai B’Rith, no date; Jean E. Alexander. 
Let’s Get Down to Cases. Chicago: Anti-Defamation League 
of B'Nai B’Rith, no date. 
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sociodrama a group may enact a race-prejudice 
scene; in role-playing an instructor may stage a 
proper interview approach in the course of train- 
ing a team of research workers; and in social 
drama a cast may do a play on the divorce prob- 
lem. In practice, of course, these drama forms may 
overlap, combine, or merge. 


How To Use SOCIODRAMA 


Now, how do we put on a sociodrama session? 
Let us remember that we want everyone in the 
group to participate, in the enactment as well 
as the discussion, so that all may get the full 
benefit of the session, The procedure is quite 
simple. Let us go through it, step by step. 

Some social problem has come up for analysis. 
It may have been assigned; it may have been 
brought up in meeting. We shall assume it is 
the problem of family instability. Let us drama- 
tize it. 

This is what may be done. 

First, divide the group into sections, or drama 
teams, as they are seated, Second, consider sug- 
gestions, yours and the group's, on what aspects 
of the problem may be dramatized. Third, allow 
time for each team to work out dramatically 
that aspect of the problem it is to perform. 
Fourth, have each team, in turn, present its 
sociodrama to the others. Discussion may follow 
each presentation or the completion of all presen- 
tations, as time and situation dictate. 

Let us elaborate. 

If the group is formally seated, as may be a 
class of students, have two, three, or four persons 
turn and face others in the row immediately 
behind. You will automatically have sub-groups 
of four, six, or eight, depending upon the size of 
the drama team you want. You will want smaller 
or larger teams in accordance with the size of the 
original group, the amount of time you have to 
spend, and the number of variants of the prob- 
lem you wish to dramatize. Practical limits to the 
size of the drama teams are about four as mini- 
mum and eight as maximum. Less than four 
usually means too few characters for interesting 
drama; more than eight generally means so many 
characters as to make for unwieldy drama. Should 
an odd row be part of the seating plan, it may 
be sectioned by itself. Extra players may be 
assigned to various teams. 

If the group is informally seated, as in the case 
of a home discussion club, then form drama casts 
by teaming up those who happen to be sitting 
near each other. 

It is important to realize that by forming 


drama casts of persons who by chance are sitting 
next to each other, and not choosing individuals 
or asking for volunteers, you bring everyone into 
the activity. Moreover, you socialize the pro- 
cedure, All know they are in the same boat and 
tend to look forward to what is to come. They are 
now set to work together on an exhilarating proj- 
ect. You have avoided the organization of cliques 
and the huddling together of “stars.” You may 
have brought together persons who do not know 
each other and who now are going to get ac- 
quainted in friendly, zestful fashion by helping 
one another work out a dramatic venture, 

You now make a few suggestions on what 
aspects of the problem might be dramatized and 
entertain further suggestions from the drama 
teams. In other words, we answer the question, 
What variants of the drama theme, family in- 
stability, shall we convert into sociodramas? Ex- 
amples are mobility, divorce, housing, personality 
conflict. These, of course, could be drama themes 
by themselves with their own variants. 

Next, allow some time, five or ten minutes, or 
a little more if need be, for each drama team to 
develop some sort of plot, characters, lines, and 
action. It will be easy for the various small groups 
to get into concentrated huddles, or retire to cor- 
ners, or move into other rooms if these are avail- 
able. Teams may wish to organize their socio- 
dramas into “acts,” that is, scenes, episodes, or 
sequences. A member of the team should be 
delegated to announce the “play” and its change 
of scenes. 

If necessary, during this “working up” period, 
you may circulate among the teams and give 
suggestions, encouragement, and informal coach- 
ing where needed. Be sure, however, to give full 
play to the imagination. A few hints may be 
enough to start a lively creative stream flowing. 
You will be amazed at the amount of creative 
ability people have, once given a helpful oppor- 
tunity to express it. In sociodrama adults may 
recapture some of the spontaneous make-believe 
that was a joy of childhood, Now it is directed by 
high social purpose. 

“Playwright” time is up and performance is 
about to begin. Who shall go on first? Simply 
take the team nearest you and have it come up. 
The others will take their turns in order of 
increasing distance from the “stage,” which usu- 
ally will be at the frort of the room or hall. If the 
place of meeting is a room in a home, the “‘stage”’ 
should be that part of the room most easily seen 
by spectators. 

From about five to 15 minutes will suffice for 
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each performance, the time depending upon how 
the topic is developed dramatically. If a socio- 
drama seems to begin dragging, bring it to an 
end since it probably has run its course. If, on 
the other hand, it seems to be progressing signif- 
icantly, even though it has reached the time 
limit, let it continue to some kind of a climax. 


LAYERS will be surprised and thrilled at how 

actively well the dramatization comes off. 
In the excitement of improvisation, plot, speec h, 
and behavior may take novel, spontaneous direc- 
tions. A contagious, creative release of thoughts 
and feelings occurs. At the same time that players 
lose themselves in their respective roles, they find 
themselves as “the other fellow’; they begin to 
understand the place of their fellow beings in a 
social seeting in which “all the world’s a stage.” 
By “taking the role of the other” they learn to 
know him as a fellow man and by virtue of that 
become more mature personalities.” 

Moreover, players come to enjoy the dramatiza- 
tion. There will be comic relief as well as grim 
tension, and both will provide an exhilarating 
experienc ec. 

Discussion may take place after each dramatiza- 
tion, or when all the dramatizations have been 
given. The procedure will depend upon the 
time at hand and the purposes in mind. One may 
wish a general summary discussion or separate, 
pertinent discussions. In the main, it is better 
to have the discussion immediately after a socio- 
drama. Everyone, then, has been warmed up and 
is eager to give expression to ideas and emotions 
welling up within, If time runs out and all the 
sociodramas are not presented, hold the remain- 
ing ones over for the next meeting, assuming that 
schedule and circumstances permit. 

Discussion may center around one dominant 
aspect of the problem, such as solution; or it may 
move from topic to topic, such as the closeness to 
reality of the dramatization, the nature of the 
personalities and groups that are portrayed, a 
common understanding of our fellow men, our 
own thoughts and feelings on the problem, our 
experiences with it, what we as individuals and 
groups may do about it; or it may be a free-for-all 
release of ideas and emotions, a common intel- 
lectual and emotional outpouring, drawing every- 
one together in a community of understanding. 


“ This principle is analyzed in great detail as a human 
developmental process by George H. Mead in his Mind, 
Self, and Society. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1934. 


Wi: ARE dealing so far with groups of such 
size as to be manageable in terms of the 
kind of sociodrama program we have described. 
Should your group be a large audience, too big 
to allow for the participation of everyone in the 
play-acting, you may have a drama team present a 
planned sociodrama.* During the discussion, 
which as John Sheats notes, will be suprisingly 
lively, another drama team may be formed from 
members of the audience. The new team will re- 
enact the play in its own way. And discussion will 
be resumed. In this manner there will be audi- 
ence participation, through representatives, in 
the dramatization, making the occasion a com- 
mon, though vicarious, experience. 

Sociodrama may be used to help solve internal 
problems of groups. Such matters as cliques, 
leadership, intrigue, jealousy, back-biting, morale, 
declining membership, activities, and finances, 
under the direction of the group leader, may be 
enacted in the form of sociodrama. These, where 
personal, must be managed with great care for 
they touch sensitive spots and involve sensitive 
egos; and harm may be done rather than good. 
The judicious leader, however, may be able to 
effect wholesome personality and group changes 
by the climactic of the dramatic process when 
combined with sympathetic follow-up handling. 

And now a general word of caution. Socio- 
drama must not be made a substitute for social 
action. If permitted, it can degenerate into an 
entertaining game, played for its own sake. This, 
of course, will defeat its fundamental purpose, 
namely, individual and group betterment. 

In conclusion, we must bear in mind that socio- 
drama is not an educational panacea or thera- 
peutic magic, as, it seems, some of its ardent ad- 
vocates imply. Used properly, it is a particularly 
effective group-work technique. It needs to be 
further developed and elaborated, though, strictly 
speaking, it is not new. Drama techniques have 
been used for social purposes since the beginning 
of man, Primitive peoples, in song, dance, speech, 
and ritual, dramatized important occasions and 
so drew the group together in a common bond 
of socialized feeling. Theirs was a genuine com- 
munity existence, reaching the point of social 
ecstacy by means of dramatic inspiration. In a 
modern setting, we need to restore this commuity 
spirit, to re-experience this group ecstacy; we 
shall then live more enriched, harmonious lives, 
individually and socially. 


* See John Sheats, op. cit. 





Of Apathy and ‘Idiotes’ 
And Compulsory Voting 


Henry J. Abraham 








NDER a democratic form of government, 
such as ours, popular influence has char- 
acteristically exerted itself through the 

process of voting. After all, as Lord Bryce, 
Britain’s able Ambassador to the United States 
from 1907-1913, phrased it so succinctly, voting is 
the “only explicit and palpable mode yet devised 
of expressing the people’s will.” But there 
are millions of Americans who will apparently 
do everything for their country except vote! In 
the last presidential election in which, by our 
modest standards, popular participation was ex- 
cellent, approximately 40,000,000 American citi- 
zens failed to go to the polls. These millions of 
non-voters constitute a numerous and negatively 
powerful group. To the chagrin and the dismay 
of many students of government and politics the 
apathy of the American electorate has been stub- 
born and persistent. It has demonstrably affected 
an average of one-half of those eligible. 

In view of the bitter and lengthy struggle for 
universal manhood suffrage the above phenome- 
non of inertia is especially alarming. The power 
to vote was extended only gradually in the 
growth of democratic societies. If we merely 
turn the pages of history back to the last century, 
we note the determined suffrage crusades waged 
in Great Britain as well as in the United States. 
The extension of the privilege of the franchise 
from the monopoly of the freeholder classes to 
wide realm of universal manhood suffrage re- 
quired many generations. It took additional dec- 
ades, a global war, and an amendment to the 
Constitution to bring about female suffrage in 
the United States, while our English cousins did 
not get around to adopting the latter until the 
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Representation of the People (Equal Franchise) 
Act of 1928. 

Having finally attained the privilege of uni- 
versal suffrage, it was assumed as a matter of 
course that if all citizens wer able to vote all 
citizens would do so. Unfortunately, this assump- 
tion has proved to be erroneous indeed, certainly 
in our own country, where scarcely one-half of 
the qualified voters cast a ballot even for the 
President of the United States. 

It is true that a variety of real and artificial 
barriers to unfettered voting do exist in the 
United States. However, these cannot validly be 
advanced as either the sole or the major cause 
of the wholesale failure to vote. For example, 
the low rate of popular participation in general 
elections in the Deep South is commonly attrib- 
uted to the disfranchisement of the Negro when, 
as a matter of public record, only a small propor- 
tion of the white population regularly votes. The 
ratio between the eligible and the actual voters 
has been on a rather steady decline, despite some 
occasional rays of hope. It remains an unreason- 
able fact that in the most heavily supported elec- 
tions we have, those in which we elect our Presi- 
dent, cold statistics indicate that the average over- 
all participation since the turn of the century has 
been a scant 55 percent of the total eligible elec- 
torate. Only three time. since 1g00 did the rate 
of participation exceed 60 percent: in 1916, 1940, 
and 1952, while in 1920 and 1924 it sank below 
the 50 percent mark. No wonder, then, that a 
number of drastic cures have been advocated to 
remedy this situation! 


APATHY AND IGNORANCE 


The factors of abstention, of withdrawal from 
public affairs—Walter Lippman once termed it 
“the disenchantment” —is an ancient one, how- 
ever. Political philosophers throughout the ages 
have been vitally concerned with the problem, 
and, insofar as they favored popular participation 
in the affairssof government at all, have expressed 
profound concern. 
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The Greeks had a word, idiotes (“idiot”) for 
the man who took no part or interest in civic 
matters. According to Professor Jaeger’s defini- 
tion of the term in his Paideia, it carries a social 
and a political connotation: it means a man who 
pays no attention to the state and the community, 
but simply attends to his private affairs. It was 
the contention of the city-states of ancient Greece 
that the state gives each individual his due place 
in its political cosmos; thereby it accords to him 
“besides his private life a sort of second life,” a 
second life that must be considered as an es- 
sential and indispensable part of the daily ex- 
istence of its inhabitants. 

Not to lead such a life of conscious civic duty 
and responsibility thus stamped one as an “idiot,” 
a rather apt term which might be deemed as 
fairly characteristic of the political consciousness, 
or rather the lack thereof, on the part of a large 
segment of our population. The old Greeks, es- 
pecially those in Attica, delighted in exercising 
their electoral rights. We have as a living re- 
minder the famous admonition by the sage 
Pericles in the celebrated Funeral Oration: “We 
regard a man who takes no interest in public 
life not as a harmless but as a useless character.” 
‘These famous words are just as applicable today 
as they were 24 centuries ago when the Athenian 
statesman first. expounded them. Indeed, political 
ignorance in the twentieth century, be it de- 
liberately self-imposed or merely incidental to a 
general lack of interest in the civic phase of our 
daily lives, is far more inexcusable. Just as to 
Plato ignorance was the “special curse of de- 
mocracy,” so it is today an all-too-evident fact 
that apathy and ignorance on the part of a con- 
siderable segment of the American populace are 
among the “curses of our democracy.” 

Sir Ernest Barker has told us that Plato thought 
of Politikae, i.e. political science or political art, 
as the science of “lifting social man, through 
social education, into communion in the spiritual 
substance of social life expressed in a sovereign 
law.” In his Politics Aristotle defined a citizen as 


**“Tdiot,” in common with such words as “idiom” and 
“Idiosyncrasy,” has for its base the Greek word idios, adj., 
meaning one’s own, pertaining to oneself and so, private 
personal, etc. IDIWTNS (/diotes) sub., a private person, an 
individual as opposed to one holding public office; later 
applied to one without professional knowledge, a layman 
As schooling wax largely confined in Greece to the upper 
classes, Idiotes began to be applied to the ignorant and 
uneducated plebians and still later to the mentally de- 
ranged, as im English today. The Romans later used the 
word idiota to mean one who had no interest in public 
affairs. 


one “who has the power to take part in the de- 
liberative or judicial administration of any state.” 
Pitifully few of our American citizens would 
today qualify as such under the old master’s defi- 
nition, reinforced during the Middle Ages by its 
restatement in Marsiglio of Padua’s Defensor 
Pacis: “Following Aristotle, I call a citizen him 
who participates in the civil community with 
either deliberative or judicial authority.” Thomas 
Jefferson, while Ambassador to France, com- 
mented on the lack of civic interest in a letter to 
his friend and political protege, James Monroe, 
in June of 1785: “My God! How little do my 
countrymen know what precious blessings they 
are in possession of and which no other people on 
earth enjoy.” Many among us would still seem 
to be devoid of that knowledge. 

Democracy, in order to live, must become a 
daily force in the lives of its people, a positive 
force. Basic to such a force of an active, alert 
citizenship, as opposed to the vaccuum of 
“idiocy,” is the exercise of the privilege of the 
suffrage. Yet how flagrantly that privilege has 
been neglected readily available statistics prove 
most convincingly. Too many Americans have 
preferred to remain smug and contented “idiots’’ 
than to make a contribution to the force of 
government, than to reflect sufficiently long in 
order to realize that a state can only be as good 
as the people in it. Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s pas- 
sionate warning of almost 200 years ago, in his 
Du Contrat Social, is still valid: “As soon as a 
man thinking of the affairs of state says, ‘They 
don't concern me,’ it is time to conclude that 
the state is lost.” , 


AGREEMENTS FOR COMPULSORY VOTING 


Quite understandably, there appears to be no 
degree of unanimity among political experts in 
either their diagnosis or their prognosis of the 
festering sore of increasingly large abstentions 
from voting in our elections. Only in the belief 
that some cure must be applied if “We, the 
People,” are truly to function in the role of 
“consent of the governed,” is there any show of 
common agreement. That in desperation some of 
our more impatient leaders have had recourse 
to dramatic measures, is neither new nor strange 
in political reforms. When deficiencies are noted 
in mass activities, such as general elections, well- 
intentioned reformers are prone to clamor for 
drastic remedies to cure patent evils—instead of 
trying to remove the causes of the deficiencies. 
Thus, in order to decrease the degree of apathy 
and indifference among the eligible voters of 











America, compulsory voting has frequently been 
suggested as a remedy. 

The practice of compulsory voting is prevalent 
in such democracies as Australia, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Switzerland, among many 
others. In excess of go percent of the qualified 
electorate regularly cast their ballots in these and 
other countries where dictatorship does not pre- 
vail. (This article does not concern itself with 
the type of compulsory voting found under totali- 
tarian rule.) Hence it is not astonishing to note 
a persistent clamor for its adoption in the United 
States. Particularly, before, during, and after 
general elections its advocates have come forward 
with impressive argumentation in its behalf. 

Among the American adherents of compulsory 
voting have been several personages highly situ- 
ated in the affairs of state. Among them were 
Governors Hill (New York), Butler (Massachu- 
setts), and Folk (Missouri); Cabinet Members 
Wickersham (Taft) and Daniels (Wilson); U. S. 
Senators Capper (Kansas), Langer (North Da- 
kota), Myers (Pennsylvania), and Vandenberg 
(Michigan); U. S. Representatives Klien and 
Javits (New York); a great many state legislators; 
a chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee; and numerous other citizens prominent 
in private life. For all, the point of departure 
for their recommendation of the obligatory vote 
was the pronounced popular national inertia. 

Nor did their pleas fall on entirely deaf ears. 
Three of our states have actually passed constitu- 
tional amendments making mandatory voting 
possible, subject to the adoption of a single 
enabling act by the legislature of the state. Popu- 
lar referenda subsequently approved two of these 
amendments (South Dakota and Massachusetts), 
but rejected the third (Oregon). In excess of 
30 bills, calling for some form of compulsory 
voting, has been introduced in nine of the United 
States. A municipality (Kansas City) engaged in 
the practice until it was declared to be uncon- 
stitutional by the highest court of the state con- 
cerned. A veritable host of private recommenda- 
tions for its adoption throughout the country are 
on hand. 

The advocates of the practice have pointed to 
its presence in antiquity, in Plato’s time, in 
the American colonies, in one of the Revolu- 
tionary Governments (Georgia), and, most telling 
of all, its adoption by 28 European, Australasian, 
and Latin-American countries at some stage of 
their history. None of these lands were dictator- 
ships at the time of its espousal; several are fairly 
recent converts to compulsory voting; and almost 
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all have retained the practice, although enforce- 
ment thereof has been admittedly lackadaisical 
in some instances, such as in Switzerland. Aus- 
tralia, on the other hand, has enforced its law 
rigidly. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST COMPULSORY VOTING 


What of compulsory voting ag a cure for our 
own modern “Idiotes”? Actually, the main result 
accomplished and demonstrable in countries 
where some form of compulsory voting is in 
vogue along with the free expression of the will 
of the electorate through a secret ballot, is 
enforced appearance at the polling places. That 
and nothing more. Whether or not the indi- 
vidual, when he enters the booth, really goes 
through the operation of voting seems to be of 
little moment to the zealots for a multitudinous 
show of voting. Nor do they seem to be concerned 
in the quality of the vote cast; a full listing is 
the thing! No thought is given to the certainty 
that an indifferent or ignorant voter, driven by a 
fear of pecuniary penalities to an involuntary 
action, will prove to be an undesirable and un- 
reliable voter. 

There is no doubt that the obligation to vote 
would breed the custom of attendance, and that 
this may even, in turn, awaken new interest in 
political campaigns on the part of some people. 
Yet it will inevitably also arouse disgust and 
chagrin on the part of some of those who have 
been faithful voters. Other than enforced at- 
tendance, it is highly doubtful that anything 
can really be gained by dragging the voter to 
the polls. We cannot decree intelligent voting. 
Nor can we, as long as we retain the secret 
ballot, compel the voter to do anything other 
than drop a ballot paper, even if it be a blank 
or deliberately spoiled one. 

Is it not rather a travesty on voting to compel 
people to help arbitrate issues of which they have 
little or no understanding? Viewed purely as a 
control device—for the sake of argument—the 
compulsory vote in America would, in all likeli- 
hood, accomplish. the purpose of reducing the 
number of non-voters. It would probably even be 
possible to end the bulk of non-voting or, more 
accurately, the failure to appear at the polls, 
provided enforcement could be achieved. Yet the 
latter is highly doubtful in our vast and hetero- 
geneous land. It is one thing to attempt enforce- 
ment of the practice in countries with such small 
populations as Australia, the Netherlands, and 
Belgium; it is quite another in the United States 
with an eligible electorate of 100,000,000! Could 
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we, for example, have successfully fined or in- 
carcerated the 40,000,000 who failed to vote in 
the presidential race of 1952? To ask the question 
is to answer it. 

Compulsory voting fails to address itself to 
the causes of non-voting. It attacks the symptom 
of non-voting yet it ignores the causes of that 
symptom. The sine qua non of non-voting is its 
cause; to find and eradicate the latter must be 
the task of a healthy and democratic government. 
The panacea of the mandatory vote fails to ful- 
fill that fundamental requirement. It thus does 
not succeed as a cure for our present-day “Idi- 
otes.” It glosses over the tree of non-voting by 
treating the tips of the branches, as it were, rather 
than the roots, Compulsory voting is not and 
cannot be the necessary cure for the widespread 
abstention from the polls. That cure, and the 
only one, is a concerted attack upon the various 
causes of non-voting by educating the electorate, 
by technical improvements in the timing and 
processes of voting, and by a restoration and 


enhancement of popular faith in our parties, in 
politics in general. To many the latter represents 
the true root of the evil. They trace it to the 
lowering of political principles in the two major 
parties, to what is all but tantamount to the 
elimination of genuine differences in their tenets, 
the goals advocated by their candidates, and the 
plattiorms on which they stand. 

The voter must be made to feel that he has 
a living interest in the party of his choice, that 
he has a stake in theitissues. That the sincere and 
honest presentation of fundamental principles 
founded on truth and tested by experience brings 
forth large-scale participation in elections has 
been true more than once in our political history. 
The remedy for non-voting is not compulsory 
voting but education for better citizenship. Com- 
pelling a citizen to vote is akin to Rousseau’s 
philosophy of “forcing a man to be free.” And, 
to quote Professor Sabine, “forcing a man to be 
free is a euphemism for making him blindly 
obedient to the mass or stronger party.” 





SIDELIGHTS 


“By 1953 it was possible for every subscriber 
in the domestic telephone system to be connected 
with 80,900,000 telephones outside the conti- 
mental limits of the United States,”” writes Gra- 
ham Beckel in his recently-published study of the 
specialized agencies of the United Nations. 

“Typical of such a call,” he adds, “is one 
between New York City and Djakarta, Indone- 
sia." His description of how contact is actually 
made between the two points is interesting in its 
own right as well as indicative of the readable 
quality of this informative and useful volume. 

“When the subscriber informs the long dis- 
tance operator that he wants to place a call to 
Djakarta, she switches his call to the central 
overseas operating office. The overseas operator 
then makes the first attempt to complete the 
connection while the customer holds the line. The 
first contact the operator makes is by land wire 
or microwave relay to Oakland, California. At 
Oakland the call is relayed by radio transmitter 
across the Pacific Ocean to the Indonesian radio 
terminal station at Bandung. From this point the 
call goes by land wire to the central switchboard 
in Djakarta, where the operator uses the regular 
telephone system to reach the person for whom 
the call is intended. If there are no calls ahead of 


that placed by the customer, and if atmospheric 
difficulties do not interfere, the connection is 
completed in a matter of minutes. 

“While English is the language used by the 
operators handling this call, the customers may 
converse in the language of their choice. If at 
any time during the conversation the radio-tele- 
phone circuit is subject to static, noise or fading, 
this time is compensated for by the operators so 
that the customer is guaranteed a clear connec- 
tion. The weekday rate for a three-minute mes- 
sage between New York and Djakarta is twelve 
dollars. 

“In settling accounts on this call the Bell 
System deals directly with the Indonesian Post, 
Telegraph and Telephone organization. Divi- 
sions of revenue are independent of the point of 
origin of the call. A moderate deduction is made 
by the Bell System because the land line service 
between New York and Oakland is longer than 
that betwen Bandung and Djakarta, and the re- 
mainder of the toll charge is divided between the 
two telephone systems.” (Quoted by the permis- 
sion of the publishers, Abelard-Schuman of New 
York, from Workshops for the World by Graham 
Beckel, p. 83-84. Copyright 1954 by Graham 
Beckel.) 








Inside-Out Museum 


Carl Benton Compton 








HE traditional museum—all too often 

musty, cluttered, and badly kept—is the 

repository of the tangible relics of the past 
and for that reason has great educative value. 
But there is another sort of “museum” which is 
neither musty nor darkly deserted. Its corridors 
are the streets and byways of our home towns and 
its galleries are the hills and valleys of our 
countryside, This museum is the world around 
us. 

There are few towns of any size which possess 
no reminders of the past. In nearly every section 
of the Americas man has lived and left the prod- 
ucts of his living which he may find and over 
which he may wonder. Thousands of years ago 
the first hunters of the Americas wandered 
through the land in quest of the mighty mam- 
moth, the now-extinct gigantic bison Taylori, the 
camelops, and the fleet prairie horse. They hid 
from the dreaded Smilodon, or saber-toothed 
tiger, and the equally fierce dire wolf as large as 
a Shetland pony. Meanwhile they worked tough 
flint into dart points with which to do battle with 
these animals. These dart points still exist, 
waiting for us to discover them and hold im- 
aginatively in our hand the link between our 
times and those so long ago. 

As time passed man learned new skills and new 
techniques which enabled him to live with 
greater ease and grace. He learned of maize and 
squash, of sweet potatoes and beans, all of which 
could be deliberately cultivated and made a 
living possible when game was too elusive. And 
with this new way of life.came the technique of 
making pottery in which things could be stored 
against a “rainy day”; the notion of basketry was 
conceived and the craft of weaving cloth which 
was softer and more dependably available than 
the laboriously and crudely tanned hides used by 
yet more primitive men. 





The author, who for a number of years taught 
history in college in the United States and Mexico, is 
now an associate professor of art at North Texas State 
College in Denton, and director of the Instituto Inter- 
americano. 








As man increased this process which is called 
“acculturation” he built more permanent struc- 
tures and, with the development of his agricul- 
ture, he began to have sufficient foodstuffs to 
supply his needs. Such food could be stored in 
cities, and man became a dweller in towns. 

Eventually man in the Americas developed a 
most amazing device. This was the arrangement 
of symbols in such a way that they could transmit 
ideas without the need of spoken words. This 
was “writing” and with its invention history 
begins. In the Americas, for the most part, 
writing as we understand it today was an im- 
ported skill. Even before the coming of the white 
man, though, the Maya and the Aztec had de- 
veloped a form of writing, while Indians of many 
other regions had developed a means of com- 
munication known as “pictographs” or “petro- 
glyphs.” By the time of the arrival of the white 
man nearly all of the peoples of Americas had 
developed some sort of written communication 
and, while these are not to be found everywhere, 
one may be fortunate enough to discover them 
in one’s own locality. 


ITH the coming of the white man we 
have an amazing increase of complexity 
in objects of daily use, in architecture, in cloth- 
ing, and in social institutions. This is the historic 
period and we begin to have the sort of written 
materials we all can understand. True, these 
written materials are often hard to find but with 
diligence we may seek them out, discovering when 
they found a world that most of us little suspected 
of existing. Literature is a handmaiden to our 
efforts here, for in the writings which have been 
preserved because of their literary charm we may 
find broad hints of what to look for in our search 
for local items to enrich our “museum.” 
Architecture is an art which is likely to endure 
in a community longer than other things largely 
because of its permanence of construction but 
also because of economic values, There are few 
towns which do not have some structures which 
date to early “historic” times in that vicinity. Old 
houses are wonderful items for the “inside-out 
museum” for they tell a story of the lives of the 
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builders, of the poverty or wealth of the com- 
munity, of the lands from whence they came, of 
their beliefs and aspirations, and of the social 
traditions which formed their tastes. The Greek 
Revival mansions of the Old South are a case in 
point, as are the Spanish-Indian “cases” of the 
Southwest. In many towns we may trace the 
history of the community from its rise out of 
frontier poverty through moderate prosperity and 
Victorian elegance, to contemporary functional- 
ism. True, many structures are long since de- 
stroyed but through search will usually yield 
enough architectural types to tell the story. 

As for the implementation of our “inside-out 
museum,” it is likely that within our own town 
or city we can discover all the material we need. 
Interviews with “old-timers” will give us much 
information. Réference to old correspondence 
kept by elderly residents, photograph albums, 
old newspaper files and, as a last resort, recourse 
to state library materials can be made. A recent 
statistical statement divulged the fact that in 
the United States there are more cameras than 
bathtubs. The art and science of photography 
fascinates many children, especially about the 
age of twelve. We may utilize this interest in 
the collection and preservation of our “museum.” 

Methods of presentation of such an educational 
unit as the “inside-out museum” can be rather 
flexible. The gathering of the materials will in- 
volve field trips, outside study, interviewing of 
persons likely to be of help, photographing of 
objects of interest, preparation of connected 
narratives using this material, reconnaisance of 
possible prehistoric archeological sites, corres- 


pondence with persons likely to be of assistance 
with specific problems, and the like. The actual 
“museum presentation” of the results of these 
efforts may take any of various forms or a com- 
bination of them. We may actually set up a 
small “museum” in the classroom using actual 
objects, photographs, students’ drawings, paint- 
ings and sketches, dioramas, and so forth. We 
might make large scrapbooks in which the two- 
dimensional materials can be arranged in chron- 
ological order; if these scrapbooks are of the 
loose-leaf variety the “museum” might grow 
from vear to year. On the higher grade levels 
we might make film-strips or slide-series using 
actual scenes, photo-copies of old documents, 
photographs, or paintings. 

Once such a program is instituted it will be 
a source of amazement how much material will 
become available. For example, throughout the 
United States there are thousands of collectors 
of “Indian relics.” Usually these people are more 
than pleased to make their collections and 
knowledge available to the schools. Long-time 
residents of a community are usually flattered to 
find that their memories and reminiscences are 
of value to the younger generation. People in 
general are pleasantly surprised to find, when 
the matter is brought to their attention, how 
interesting is the past of their community and 
how much they enjoy remembering it. Thus the 
program engenders a healthy interaction be- 
tween the public and the school. Moreover, no 
pupil who has participated in such a program 
will ever again consider history quite as “dull” 
when he himself has been a practicing historian. 





EDUCATIONAL ‘TELEVISION 


(Continued from page 8) 


for several years, until there will have been time 
for localities to experiment, In several cases they 
have already denied petitions seeking to discon- 
tinue ETV reservations in favor of commercial 
stations, despite the recent implication of FCC 
Commissioner Robert Lee that indefinite con- 
tinuation of ETV reservations might keep the 
door open for government competition and hurt 
free broadcasting. 

Supporters of ETV are well aware of another 
battle to be won, that of overcoming community 
reluctance to support ETV in the face of free 


time granted to public service programs on com- 
mercial networks. Closely associated with this 
drive is the need to educate the public to the 
high standards ETV can reach for, since it is 
not concerned with mass entertainment. 

In January 1954 Jack Gould, the TV Editor of 
The New York Times, said “Educational TV 
clearly stands in desperate need of help—not 
short sighted optimism—if the medium of video 
is to live up fully to its great opportunity. Any 
cheers at the moment are decidedly premature.” 
His warning is still most appropriate today. 








What Other Journals Are Saying 


Harris L. Dante 











Tue Next DIMENSION: CREATIVE THINKING 


“In an era of disillusionment and insecurity, 
democracy, facing the rivalry of opposing idea 
systems, can only be effectively served by those 
whose faith in the democratic way is rooted in 
knowledge and understanding. Yet alone these 
are not enough. There is a necessary plus factor, 
another dimension. 

“Our challenge is to make democracy work, to 
see that the performance of democracy keeps up 
with its promise. Believing in this possibility 
teachers, especially those in social studies, must 
stack their efforts and their lives on the side of 
their dreams and hopes rather than their fears 
and despairs. It is healthier, happier and more 
satisfying to be pulled by ideas and ideals than 
to be driven by fears. 

“Critical thinking is rightly recognized as a 
leading objective of social studies teaching, as 
clouds of propaganda swirl about our heads. The 
reality principle is truly vital. Still, to stop with 
analysis and the recognition of truth is to stop 
short. Many would insist, in any case, that cer- 
tainty of the truth would only be assured when 
it is implemented and one is enabled to see its 
consequences in and through social action. 

“Beyond critical analysis must come creative 
thinking. Analysis of a situation or an area of 
tension and concern is an indispensable prelim- 
inary but atomic energy control, the meeting of 
challenges of the breakthrough of the United 
States Supreme Court on the color front of racial 
segregation and of world affairs leadership must 
activate and not merely stagger the imagination. 
Here is an all too greatly neglected opportunity. 
Imaginative power can be cultivated. It is a 
product of exercise and effort as well as of talent. 
Imagination must be applied. Ideation can be 
stimulated. And flexibility, agility, and nimble- 
ness of mind are no more to be identified with 
aggressive glibness than are unimaginative vale- 
dictorians or ‘Quiz Kids’ to be expected to be 
automatically creative of ideas because they score 
high in memory function. Much emphasis is 
placed on mastery of tools of learning and neces- 
sarily so. Yet the two nations ranking highest in 
tool literacy are credited with having had the 
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most to do with precipitating the Second World 
[War]. 

“This, then, is a very practical matter, The 
very heart of the democratic doctrine of the free 
individual is the concept of the creative human 
intelligence. Visions of what ought to be done 
make events happen. Ideas, when they come to 
focus in a mind, are propulsive. Creative imagina- 
tion is indispensable in public affairs, in the arts, 
science and personal living. All areas call for it 
and none more than human relations. Let critical 
thinking continue to occupy us but beyond in- 
formation and analysis, as necessary as they are, 
let us cultivate creative imagination that we may 
structure action to promote the greatest good of 
the largest number for the longest possible time.” 
(Editorial by Robert LaFollette. The Indiana 
Social Studies Quarterly, Spring, 1954.) 


Hisrory-LEARNING AND History-MAKING 


“Consider the situation of a history classroom. 
We (teachers, students, parents) know well 
enough that membership in a class group is out- 
wardly imposed. We need to be reminded that 
the members of the group bring to it as con- 
sciously common property only those elements 
the society happens to provide them with, Our 
children have a material and non-material life 
they share with others: common interests (a 
game), common aggressions (a club), common 
frustrations (the lack of a car), Children are 
partially socialized before they reach the school 
but the depth of that socialization is difficult to 
judge. How deeply do the children feel a com 
mon life? There is no norm and the range is 
wide, but the question is important to a history 
teacher because the sense of a shared experience, 
of a heritage—the sense of a past—is basic to his 
work with students. And the sense of a past is 
difficult to hold because we are threatened with 
a rapidly receding present. In moments of crisis 
a common present is created and we seize the 
tools to handle it, but we must have its sense 
more continuously and learn the use of our tools, 
learn the meaning of “present” and “past” and 
the difference between them, learn to understand 
the identity of our own society. 
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“So here are the children the parents send to 
us: boy, girl, dull, gifted, passive, aggressive, 
rich, poor, etc., etc., knowing about (or afraid to 
know about) sex, wars, policemen, horses; tell 
them about the world they live in and help them 
to grow up. Help them to become men and 
women, intelligent but not sly, aggressive but not 
hostile, successful but not selfish, curious but not 
snooping, generous but not selfless, humble 
but not ashamed, obedient but not docile, happy 
but not smug. And do it all at once with all of 
them thrown together and be sure to recognize 
the individuality of each. And bring them to a 
recognition of the world they live in. 

“General education theorists say that our age 
is threatened by the lack of a common body of 
knowledge or a common tradition. What they 
seem to mean is that the students have not read 
enough or have read the wrong books. The prob- 
lem is more serious than the alienation of tra- 
dition. Not only do our students lack a common 
past, they lack a common present because they 
lack a recognizable present. The present is one’s 
own generation. For a high school student today 
the present means the end of a depression, the 
beginning, middle, and end of a war, Nazism, 
Fascism, New Deal, Fair Deal, isolationism, in- 
ternationalism, United Nations, revolution in 
China and Burma and Czechoslovakia and Indo- 
China and Cuba and Egypt (to name only a few), 
three major peace treaties, three major changes 
in the British government, four presidential elec- 
tions in the United States, and the innumerable 
local and national and international controver- 
sies that are a part of every day’s report. The 
point is not only that the present is complex, 
fast-paced, and difficult to understand; the point 
is that the present, because of its complexity, 
recedes quickly into the past, like a dream re- 
ceding and slipping away from the conscious 
mind of the waker. “This is mine,’ ‘my life,’ 
‘my time,’ become concepts too difficult to hold 
without some emotional simplification that ex- 
cludes the others: nationalism, anticommunism, 
racism, or religious faith. 

“To a student in our schools the present is 
not the present until he has a sense of his own 
generation. To give the different individuals 
a way of holding the sense of their own genera- 
tion one must stop the recession of the present. 
Events of the past fifteen years, many of them 
within the memory of the students, must be 
studied as living forces, but studied, at the same 
time, as measurable, historical events. We do 





not presume to tell the students who they are, 
only when they live, and to arrive at an under- 
standing of the significance of the whenness. 
The only real present is a present really experi- 
enced, and exposure to seven pages a night in 
the text does not constitute a real experience. 
Therefore it has to be assumed that the con- 
quests and defeats of Nazism and Fascism, or the 
appearance of New Deal and Fair Deal, are to 
be treated as past history as much as the Pelo- 
ponnesian War: and further assumed that both 
the disappearing present and the completed 
past can be experienced as meaningful only if 
the student himself creates the past that he needs. 

“That past—of Pericles, of Caesar, of Abelard, 
of Rousseau, of Einstein—is not just there, it 
has to be created. The same techniques for its 
creation are valid whether the period is one 
thousand years ago or ten. But the closer one 
gets to 1954 the more expert one must be in the 
use of historical techniques. If we can only main- 
tain the principle that in teaching history we 
are teaching students to be historians, the manner 
should reasonably follow. The black and white 
distinctions of early history makers can be moved 
away from only gradually, because in early stages 
children need, and deserve to have, simplified 
distinctions. As they become able to create a 
past they will become able to create its shading; 
and as they become able to understand the 
subleties they will become able to create their 
own past and perhaps to recognize their own 
present too, and they will have learned all they 
need from us. And let no one say that this is 
not enough, or not demonstrative enough of our 
democratic and national values. Appreciation of 
oneself and others is enough for any teacher to 
impart. 

“Life changes and takes many forms—our stu- 
dents need to know its forms. Ideas alone are 
not life and are of little value when we or our 
students are merely the passive learners of ideas. 
Let us who teach history remember that it is 
possible to learn from history something about 
ourselves because we are learning about some- 
body else, and that we can turn to history to 
enrich our present and know as well that we have 
a present worthy of spaciousness, and a future 
justified of hope. And to have the courage to test 
the hypothesis.” 

(From Edward Ryerson, “History-Learning 
and History-Making,” The New England Social 
Studies Bulletin, May, 1954, p. 8-13. Quoted in 
part.) 








Notes and News 


Merrill F. Hartshorn 











Middle States Council 


The Middle States Council for the Social 
Studies held a weekend workshop conference at 
Woodside Manor, Schwenksville, Pennsylvania, 
October 15-17. Purpose of the conference was to 
consider the future work of the Council. In 
answering the question “Whither the Middle 
States Council?” the group worked on such prob- 
lems as meeting programs, publications and mem- 
bership and considered social studies in the ele- 
mentary school, international relations and meet- 
ing the needs of youth through the social studies. 

Friday evening meetings included a dinner 
followed by an orientation session on the agenda 
items. 

Saturday morning was devoted to group con- 
ferences discussing the problems. Luncheon was 
followed by committee reports. At 3 p.m. a his- 
torical pilgrimage in the area was conducted by 
Eleanor Thompson of Philadelphia. During the 
evening films were shown by William H. Hartley 
of State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland, 
and Leonard Kenworthy, Brooklyn College, re- 
ported on his visit to Pakistan. 

Sunday morning the final general session was 
held followed by a dinner at which a statement 
of the findings of the conference was presented. 

G.LO. 


San Francisco Bay Area 

Social studies teachers of the Bay Area of San 
Francisco met at San Francisco State College on 
November 12 to hear Dr. I. James Quillen, Dean 
of the School of Education of Stanford Univer- 
sity, discuss “Basic Issues Facing Social Studies 
Teachers Today.” Preceding the talk by Dr. 
Quillen was a discussion of aims and jobs for 
the Bay Area Council and dinner at the College 
Union. 

At an earlier meeting of the Bay Area Council, 
six issues which the members of the Council 
listed for discussions at future meetings are: 

A. What is a good social studies teacher? How 
does he or she operate? 

B. What is a good social studies sequence in 
the curriculum? How can we work to achieve it? 
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C. How do legal and university requirements, 
administrative policies, teacher training pro- 
grams, etc., affect the quality and status of social 
studies teaching? What can we do to meet these 
problems? 

D. What are some effective ways of meeting 
controversial issues in the classroom and in the 
community? 

FE. What are effective ways of meeting the prob- 
lem of students who don’t like social studies; 
who are weak in the communication skills of 
reading, etc.? 

F. How can social studies programs and social 
studies teachers be functional factors in interpret- 
ing community problems and helping solve them? 


H.J.M. 


Southwestern Florida 

Newly organized is the Southwest Florida 
Council for the Social Studies which serves social 
studies teachers in the large area of southwestern 
Florida. Emphasis of the new organization will 
be on membership, vision, and program planning 
—the latter to be mainly discussion of problems 
by members. 

Officers of the new organization are Cloyd W. 
Paskins, Fort Myers Junior-Senior High School, 
president; Mrs. Lila Richards, Naples Elementary 
School, vice-president; Sheila Smith, Fort Myers 
High School, secretary; and Earl Huber, General 
Supervisor of Collier County, Everglades, treas- 
urer. C.W.P. 


Connecticut 

The Connecticut Social Studies Teachers Asso 
ciation sponsored two luncheons on Convention 
Day, October 29. At a luncheon in Hartford, Mrs. 
E. Eugene Budd, author of the League of Women 
Voters pamphlet Government Pattern, Connecti- 
cut Style, spoke on “The Connecticut Constitu- 
tion and its Revision.” 

The New Haven luncheon featured Dr. Harry 
Rudin, professor of History at Yale University, 
speaking on the topic “The Price We Pay for 
Neglecting History.” 

The spring meeting of CCSTA will be a joint 
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meeting with the New England Association of 
Social Studies Teachers at the University of 
Connecticut at Storrs. D.H. 


Northeastern Ohio 


The annual fall meeting of the Northeastern 
Ohio Council for the Social Studies was held at 
Kent State University, October 23. Three dis- 
cussion sections in the morning and three in the 
afternoon were based on the NCSS 24th Year- 
book Skills in Social Studies. The discussion 
topics and leaders were: “Critical Thinking and 
Its Use in Problem Solving,” Gabe Sanders, Uni- 
versity of Akron; “Reading and Listening Skills,” 
J. Keith Varney, Kent State University; “Inter- 
preting Maps and Globes,” Edna E. Eisen, Kent 
State University; “Interpreting Materials in 
Graphic Form,” Anne Seruc h, Spicer Demonstra- 
tion School, Akron; “Using Newspapers and 
Magazines,” Harris L. Dante, Kent State Univer- 
sity; “Organizing and Evaluating Information,” 
Mabel M. Riedinger, University of Akron. 

The luncheon speaker was Robert C. Dix, pub- 
lisher of the Kent, Ravenna Courier-Tribune, 
who gave a “Report from Inside the Iron Cur- 
tain” dealing with a trip which he made, with 
other editors, to Russia and other satellite coun- 
tries last spring. 

New officers elected include Marie Simlik, 
Monroe Elementary School, Youngstown, presi- 
dent; Robert Harris, Buchtel High School, 
Akron, vice-president; Cecile V. Halley, Garfield 
Elementary School, Youngstown, second vice- 
president; and Leonard Snider, Southeast High 
School (Portage County), Kent, treasurer. New 
members of the executive committee are Ruth 
Skeeles, Daniel Worley Elementary school, Can- 
ton; W. Harding Monroe, Bolich Junior High 
School, Cuyahoga Falls; Marjorie Nilson, Hard- 
ing High School, Warren; and Velma Workman, 
Stow High School, Stow. H.1L..D. 


Metropolitan Detroit 


On the evening of October 14 Metropolitan 
Detroit Social Studies Club held a dinner meet- 
ing. The guest speaker was the Honorable John 
Fisher, British consul in Detroit, who gave an 
interesting and thought-provoking talk on Brit- 
ish-American relations. His speech was followed 
by a lively question and answer period. 

The Metropolitan Detroit Social Studies Club 
has a full prograrn planned for this school year. 
Members of the Club will be guests of the Detroit 
Edison Company November 16 for dinner and 


a tour. The Club will hold its annual Mid-Winter 
Institute on February 5. The principal speaker 
will be Dr. Phillip M. Hauser who has served as 
the United States Representative to the Popula- 
tion Commission of the United Nations as a 
statistical expert and advisor to the government 
of Burma for the United Nations and as acting 
director of the Census Bureau for the 1950 Cen- 
sus. Other equally interesting meetings are 
scheduled for March and May. In June the Club 
will conclude its year’s activities by having a 
tour of Fair Lane, the former home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Ford, and its grounds. Fair Lane is 
now being used as the home of the Ford Archives. 
L.G.W. 


Convention Summary 


The Ilinois Council will publish a partial sum- 
mary (25 sessions more or less) of the Indianapolis 
meeting in the Convention Issue of the //linois 
Councilor. Copies are available for 25 cents from 
Hazel Phillips, Argo Community High School, 
Argo, Illinois. EP. 


Faculty Fellowships 


The Fund for the Advancement of Education 
is offering approximately 150 Faculty Fellowships 
for the academic year 1955-1956. These fellow- 
ships will be granted to men and women between 
the ages of go and 45 who have been teaching 
steadily for several years. Each fellowship provides 
a grant approximately equivalent to the salary of 
the recipient at the time of application plus cer- 
tain expenses which are essential to his plan of 
study. 

Applications must be submitted no later than 
January 31, 1955. For further information write 
to the Committee on Faculty Fellowships, The 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 655 
Madison Avenue, New York 21, New York. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are invited to send in material for 
these columns. Send in notes on the activities of 
your school or organization and other items of 
general interest to social studies teachers. Mail 
your material as early as possible to Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Contributors to this 
issue: G. I. Oeste, H. J. Mitchell, C. W. Paskins, 
Dorothy Hamilton, Harris L. Dante, Lillian G. 
Witucki, and Hazel Phillips. 








Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Manson Van B. Jennings 








World Affairs 


Free and Inexpensive Materials on World 
Affairs (Public Affairs Press, Washington: 1954. 
94 p.) can be purchased by NCSS members at 
the reduced price of $1 by ordering it direct 
from its author, Leonard S. Kenworthy (Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn 10, N.Y.). This extensive bib- 
liography lists many free titles and others costing 
not more than 50 cents. The two largest sections 
are devoted to “Regions of the World and Indi- 
vidual Nations,” and “The United Nations and 
World Government.” The final four-page sec- 
tion lists the addresses of publishers of materials 
that have been cited in the booklet. 

Kenworthy has also published numerous other 
pamphlets on the subject of world affairs, a 
full listing of which he will send on request. 
The most recent of his Speaks series to be re- 
leased are: Einstein Speaks, William James 
Speaks, Jesus Speaks, Whittier Speaks, and AI- 
fred North Whitehead Speaks (5, cents per copy, 
$1 for 25 assorted titles, or 100 for $3). Each 
of these small eight-page leaflets is prefaced by a 
brief biographical sketch, and presents selected 
statements by the person to whom the particular 
pamphlet is devoted. 

The United Nations: An Appraisal for 1954 
(U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25: 1954. 22 p. 15 cents) is an illustrated publi- 
cation of the Department of State designed to 
correct some current misunderstandings about 
the United Nations and to evaluate briefly its 
contributions toward maintaining peace and 
promoting human welfare throughout the world. 
It concludes by quoting the President to the 
effect that the UN is a “sheer necessity” if we 
are to find security in association with the other 
free nations of the free world. 

How to Find Out About the United Nations 
(Sales and Circulation, United Nations, New 
York: 15 cents) provides a complete listing of 
background materials on the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. For high school stu- 
dents. 

The United Nations: a Handbook of the U.N. 
(Charles E. Merrill Company, Columbus 16, 
Ohio: 15 cents plus 5 cents postage, or 2 cents 
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postage if 10 or more copies are ordered) pro- 
vides up-to-date information and materials on 
the history of the UN, its aims and its problems. 

Intervention of International Communism in 
Guatemala (U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25: 1954. 96 p. 35 cents) is a State 
Department publication that after a brief intro- 
ductory section presents “a case history of a 
bold attempt on the part of international com- 
munism to get a foothold in the Western Hemi- 
sphere by gaining control of the political institu- 
tions of an American Republic. The situation in 
Guatemala has changed since this document was 
prepared. Nevertheless, it is the view of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States that the facts... 
constitute a grim lesson to all nations and 
peoples which desire to maintain their independ- 
ence,” 

The latest Catalogue of Publications About 
Britain, 1954-55 (British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York go: 10 p.) is full 
of free and inexpensive materials on Britain and 
the Empire. Also listed are films and filmstrips 
that can be rented or purchased from BIS. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 

Two Public Affairs Committee pamphlets deal 
with children who need special care and under- 
standing from parents and teachers. New Hope 
for the Retarded Child by Walter Jacob and 
Gains for Handicapped Children by Herbert 
Yahraes (Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East g8th 
Street, New York 16: 28 p. 25 cents each) review 
the latest reliable information on the nature 
and treatment of retarded or handicapped chil- 
dren, and outline the need for further research. 

Saving Your Marriage (28 p. 25 cents) by 
Evelyn and Sylvanus Duvall is pertinent reading 
for adults and can well be used with high school 
units or courses in home and family living. The 
treatment is realistic and sensible, and can well 
dispel some of the false romantic notions that 
many young people derive from fiction, notions 
that may cause considerable unnecessary diffi- 
culty between married couples unless they under- 
stand the causes of the differences that are likely 
to arise between them. The conclusion from read- 
ing this pamphlet is that many divorces are 
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avoidable if couples can develop a better under- 
standing of each other either through self-help 
or through the help provided by a competent 
marriage counsellor or other third party. The 
first essential, however, is for couples to bring 
their troubles out into open where they can be 
examined and analyzed. 


Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial 
Fund Pamphlets 


The Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund 
(164 Lexington Ave., New York 16), created by 
the League of Women Voters for research and 
educational purposes, has now published ten 
parnphlets, many of which we have reviewed in 
previous issues. We have found them to be well 
written, timely, well balanced, and enlightening. 

Kathryn H. Stone, formerly vice-president of 
the League of Women Voters and now a mem- 
ber of the Virginia House of Burgesses, has con- 
tributed an excellent analysis of the process of 
Choosing the President of the U.S.A. (43 p. 25 
cents). This booklet describes the functioning of 
the nominating conventions in detail, and points 
out that in spite of their circus atmosphere there 
is much to be said for them. Many political 
observers believe them to be “irrational and dis- 
orderly, but on the whole time has shown them 
to be democratic.” A portion of this pamphlet 
evaluates proposals for improving the process of 
choosing a president. 

The Fund has projected a program for the 
publication of six 25-cent pamphlets in a new 
Freedom Agenda series of which we have received 
two; the others should be available for distribu- 
tion by the time this issue reaches our readers. 
The first in the series, The Bill of Rights and 
Our Individual Liberties (38 p.), was written by 
T. V. Smith, a distinguished scholar who has 
served in the Senate of Illinois and the Congress 
of the United States. He deals with the relation- 
ship of the Bill of Rights to thought, speech, 
action, and the freedom of assembly and petition. 
He concludes with a section in which he develops 
the idea that liberties are only as stout as the 
will to maintain them. 

The second Freedom Agenda pamphlet con- 
siders Where Constitutional Liberty Came From 
(46 p.) and was written by Alfred H. Kelly, 
chairman of the Department of History at Wayne 
University. After examining the impact of gov- 
ernment, constitutions, and the administration 
of justice upon individual liberty, the author 
concludes: 


Our faith in constitutional government and individual 
liberty is not just a piece of outworn intellectual luggage 
from a dead age. We must believe in freedom, first of all, 
because we believe in the sanctity of individual life, funda- 
mentally as an act of religious or political faith. . . . [And 
second, because] closed societies face the threat of inner 
decay and death from the terrible suffocating principle of 
absolute conformity, while a free society . . . is the one best 
fitted in the long run for survival and progress. 


Miscellaneous Materials 


Published by the U. S. Department of Labor, 
Occupational Planning and College (U.S.Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25: 1954. 
1g p. 10 cents) is addressed primarily to men 
college students. For women students there is 
Your Job Future After College (i952. 5 cents) 
published by the Women’s Bureau of the Labor 
Department. 

Two pamphlets of the Money Management 
series published by the Consumer Education De- 
partment of the Household Finance Corporation 
(919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11) have re- 
cently been revised. Your Shelter Dollar (28 p. 
10 cents) considers current questions on renting, 
buying, and building, and includes a check list 
for evaluating the adequacy and condition of 
property for rent or sale. Your Clothing Dollar 
(28 p. 10 cents) provides practical, up-to-date 
clothing information for every member of the 
family by presenting the basic facts on wardrobe 
planning, buying, and care. 

Government Competition: Problem and Per- 
spective (Economic Research Department, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U.S., Washington 6: 
1954. 18 p. 50 cents) is a report of the Committee 
on Economic Policy of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. It identifies the problems of government 
competition, analyzes some direct and indirect 
subsidies, and draws some tentative conclusions. 

Also from the Chamber of Commerce is a 
free seven-page leaflet, Profits: What Are They 

Who Gets Them... Why .. ., and Are 
Canadians Really? (43 p. 50 cents, or 25 cents 
each when 10 or more copies are ordered for 
school use). The latter is humorously written 
and well illustrated; it asks and answers a lot of 
questions about America’s number-one neighbor. 

The Department of Agriculture has published 
a bulletin on the use of Electricity on Farms in 
New York and New England (U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25: 1954. 42 p. 20 
cents). It contains a wealth of descriptive and 
statistical data concerning current use of elec- 
tricity and makes estimates on the anticipated 
use of electricity in 1961. 








Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Film of the Month 


Man and His Culture. 15 minutes; black-and- 
white; sale, $85; rental, $5. Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, 1125 Central Avenue, Wilmette, 
Illinois. 

Here is a truly excellent film about the many 
different ways in which people live together. It 
drives home the significance of studying different 
cultures in order to broaden our understanding 
of human nature. It will foster a broader and 
more tolerant understanding of human beings 
no matter where they live, or what they eat, or 
what their race, color or creed may be. It is excel- 
lent grist for the high school problems of democ- 
racy mill and it will give new meaning to college 
classes in sociology and anthropology. 

The film takes the form of “A Report From 
Outer Space,” posing the possibility that a space 
ship has approached the earth to study its people. 
This treatment lends objectivity to the film and 
adds to the interest and humor of the scenes 
which follow. The film first emphasizes the great 
variety of ways in which people live and exam- 
ples are taken from Africa, China, Mexico, South 
America, India, and America. A fresh view-point 
of human conduct is provided by showing that 
variations in housing, food and clothing are 
caused by differences in physical environment 
and by differences in historical experience. The 
film points out that all cultures have many char- 
acteristics in common, such as some form of 
family organization, language and gestures, re- 
ligion and mythology, and ways of expressing a 
love of beauty. With rare humor the film points 
to the mores which characterize the various cul- 
tures. Changing cultural patterns are illustrated 
by new styles in dress, in production methods, 
and in social customs, The film ends by point- 
ing out that a study of the world’s culture is a 
key to a better understanding of human nature. 

Members of the Executive Committee of the 
Middle States Council for the Social Studies 
recently previewed this film and declared it to 
be outstanding. They, and this reviewer, were 
impressed by its sound point of view, its subtle, 
effective humor, and by the aptness of its illus- 
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trations. Man and His Culture makes its appear- 
ance at a time when young people need to com- 
prehend their neighbor's way of life and this 
film opens up a whole new area of understanding 
and sympathetic appreciation for the many cul- 
tural patterns of the earth. 


Recent 16 mm Releases 
Almanac Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New York 
36. 

Haying Time. 15 minutes; sale, black-and-white, $75; 
color, $150. Tells the story of the seemingly prosaic crop— 


hay, and how it is made and used on a typical American 
farm. 


American Bible Society, Department of Visual 
Materials, 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 


Our Bible—How It Came to Us. 84 minutes; rental, 
$22.50. Also available in three parts of 25 minutes, 24 
minutes, and g5 minutes at $8 for Part I or Part II and 
$9 for Part LI. Dramatizes the story of the Bible from the 
first century A.D, to the present. Shows the scriptures in 
use in Palestine in the time of Jesus. Shows how the letters 
of Paul and the Gospels were written and used in the 
early Church. 


British Information 
Plaza, New York 20. 


Services, Rockefeller 
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Amenu’s Child. 33 minutes; rental, $3.75. The activities 
of a health clinic on the African Gold Coast. 

Local Newspaper. 17 minutes; rental, $2.50. How a small 
town newspaper in England serves its readers and how it is 
published. 

The Road to Canterbury. 24 minutes; color, rental, $5. 
A visit to historic spots along the Canterbury road, 

The Thames—From Royal Windsor to Tilbury. 
minutes; rental, $2.50. Brief visits to historic 
buildings along the Thames. 


10 
sites and 


Center For Mass Communication, 1125 Amster- 
dam Ave., New York 25, 


Freedom to Read, i4 minutes; rental, $3. Mr. Jones, 
representing a community group, comes to the library with 
a list of books it wants removed from the shelves, You, the 
audience, are the library board. It is left to the audience 
to decide what to do about the problem, , 


Coronet Films, Inc., Coronet Building, Chicago 
1. 

American Revolution: The Buckground Period, 11 
minutes; sale, black-and-white, $55; color, $110, Explains 
the political, social and economic conditions in the Ameri- 
can colonies that featured self-reliance and independence 
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and united men of varied background and interests in com- 
mon cause against British rule. 

American Revolution: The War Years. 11 minutes; sale, 
black-and-white, $55; color, $110. Presents an over-all pic- 
ture of the major phases of the War for Independence 
~military, political, and diplomatic. Traces the progress of 
the war from 1775, to 178. 

American Revolution: The Postwar Years. 11 minutes; 
sale, black-and-white, $55; color, $110. This film shows the 
emergence of a federal government, defined by the Con- 
stitution and ratified by the states of the new nation. The 
Constitutional Convention and the urgency of its task are 
related in the film to the complex problems that beset the 
states at the end of the war. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1125, Cen- 
tral Ave., Wilmette, Illinois. 


The Civil War. 16 minutes; sale or rental, black-and- 
white or color, apply. Traces through scenes of battlefields 
the action of the Civil War. Strives to bring into focus the 
social, economic, and geographic factors which led to the 
war and shaped its outcome. Useful for atmosphere rather 
than for a factual presentation of the conflict. 

Egypt and The Nile. 11 minutes, sale, black-and-white 
or color, apply; rental, $3.50 or $5. A trip to historic and 
current scenes in Upper Egypt, Middle Egypt, and the 
Delta. 

The Farmer. 14 minutes; sale, color or black-and-white, 
apply; rental, $4.50 or $5. Danny, a farm boy, explains 
such farm activities as harvesting, 4-H Club activities, care 
and feeding of livestock, and milking. 

Getting a Job, 16 minutes; sale, $85; rental, $3.50. De- 
scribes the step-by-step procedure through which various 
kinds of jobs are obtained. Shows how a high school senior 
investigates job opportunities and how he lands a job. 

Learning to Study. 14 minutes; sale, $85; rental, $3.50. 
A social studies teacher helps his pupils to discover and 
practice good study habits. 

Life in the Desert. 11 minutes; sale, black-and-white or 
color, apply; rental $3.50 or $5. Furnishes intimate glimpses 
of the plant and animal life of the desert. Weather con- 
ditions and desert life are emphasized. 

Out of the Dark. i5, minutes; sale, $85. This film traces 
the development of illumination techniques from the dawn 
of history until the present time. All phases of artificial 
lighting are explored including a glimpse into the future. 

Yosemite. 18 minutes; color; sale, $i50; rental, $5. A 
tour through Yosemite National Park in California. We 
learn how the majestic beauty of the Yosemite Valley was 
fashioned by millions of years of snow, ice, earthquakes, 
and erosion 


International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4. 

Land of the Long Day. 38 minutes; color; rental, $15. An 
Eskimo hunter tells of his life in Baffinland and gives the 
viewers a good picture of Eskimo life. 

The Romance of Transportation. 11 minutes; color; 
rental, $6. An excellent film in which animation, visuals, 
commentary, and music combine to give a sprightly ac- 
count of the successive stages in the development of trans- 
portation in Canada. 

Ti-Jean Goes Lumbering. 16 minutes; color; rental, 
$7.50. A French Canadian folk tale about a mysterious 
little boy who one day rides into a winter logging camp. 
Ti-Jean’s prodigious feats illustrate the typical activities 
in the lumbering industry. 


Kinesis, Inc., 54 West 47th St., New York 36. 

Northwest Frentier Province of Pakistan, 20 minutes; 
color; rental, $15. A community in Pakistan is presented 
as an example of the transition from the pastoral nomadic 
to the agricultural mode of existence. A summary of the 
geographic and historical background of Pakistan is given 
and the community is viewed in the light of this back- 
ground. 


Western Pine Association, 510 Yeon Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 


The Bounty of the Forest. 28 minutes; color; free loan. 
A documentary of the growth, harvest, manufacture, and 
utilization of all species of lumber produced on a commer- 
cial scale in the Western Pine Region. There is no adver- 
tising matter in this film. 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New 
York 17. 


Acts of Courtesy. 10 minutes; sale, $50; rental, apply. 
Shows the relationship between courtesy and our laws and 
customs, and explains that courtesy is something extra we 
do to show our regard for others. Illustrated by many 
everyday examples of acts of courtesy. 

Words of Courtesy. 10 minutes; sale, $50; rental, apply. 
Dramatizes the why and when of using the common words 
of courtesy. Emphasizes that an attitude of thinking of 
others is at the root of all courtesy. 

What About Drinking. 11 minutes; sale, $50. Produced 
in collaboration with the Center of Alcohol Studies, Yale 
University, this new film is designed to analyze, discuss, 
and formulate desirable attitudes about the use of alcoholic 
beverages. Dramatic situations are set up and then the 
audience is challenged to discuss and arrive at its own con- 
clusion. 


Filmstrips 


Cooperative League of the U. S. A., 343 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 4. 
Cooperatives in Today’s Life. 30 frames, with accom- 


panying script; sale, $3. Explains simply and understand- 
ably what cooperatives are all about. « 


Life Filmstrips, g Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. 

American Profile. A new series of color filmstrips; sale, 
$6 each. “The Capitol: Symbol of Our Nation,” “The 
Opening of the West,” “National Parks: America’s Wonder 
lands,” “American Transportation.” 


New York Times, Office of Educational Activi- 
ties, 22g West 43rd St., New York 36. 

Current Affairs Filmstrips. Monthly filmstrip, October 
through May, eight filmstrips for $15. Titles for 1954-1955 
include “American Parties and Politics,” “The Shadow 
of the Kremlin,” “Pan-American Partners,” “U. $8. A. At 
Work.” A teacher's guide accompanies each strip. 


Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson Blvd., 
Los Angeles 35. 
Evolution of the Modern Farm. A set of four film- 


strips. Sale, $3 each or $10.50 for the set of four. Titles are 
“Progress With the Plow and Harrow,” “Planting and Cul- 
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tivating,” “Harvesting Methods,” and “Machines for a 
Land of Plenty.” 


Young America Films, Inc., i8 East 41st St., 
New York 17. 

Indians of the Southwest. Set of six filmstrips; color; 
sale, $30 per set, or $6 each. Titles are “Clothing,” “Food,” 
“Shelter,” “Arts and Crafts,” “Life and Customs,” and 
‘Dances and Ceremonies.” 


Recordings 

“Sound Seminars” are long-playing (3314 rpm) 
records which contain a lecture or discussion 
recorded by an authority in a specialized field. 
Each sound seminar is approximately twenty 
minutes in length. Among the subjects available 
are “What Is Race?” “Race Prejudice,” “The 
Family As a Social Institution,” “Heredity and 
Environment,” “Education For Leadership.” The 
recordings cost $12.50 each plus transportation 
charges from Sound Seminars, 2355 Beachmont 
Ave., Cincinnati 30. 

This Department has already called attention 
to the “Enrichment Records” based upon the 
Landmark Books and distributed by Enrichment 
Records (246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1). Four 
new titles have recently been announced in this 
series The first, “Pocahontas and Captain John 
Smith,” tells the story of the early days of the 
Virginia colony. In the background are authentic 
pioneer songs and Indian music, The story it- 
self is presented in dramatic form by competent 
actors. The other new recordings are “The 
Winter at Valley Forge,” “Sam Houston: The 
Tallest Texan,” and “Daniel Boone: The Open- 
ing of the Wilderness.” Each story is told with 
vivid reality, while the sound of axes, the authen- 
tic music, and other background sounds lend 
atmosphere to the presentation. The records are 
sure-fire interest arousers with elementary school 
pupils. Teaching guides accompany each record 
and help to direct the use of this media as an 
instrument of learning. The records sell for $2.95 
per album in 78 rpm or $3.76 each in 3314 rpm. 


Television 

Educators interested in the production of a 
telecast which will acquaint the public with 
modern teaching methods may obtain a script 
and film clip from the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, National Education Associa- 
tion (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.) The film clip shows the use of modern 
materials of learning in the classroom, A selected 
educational motion picture is then shown. Im- 
mediately following the film showing, a panel of 


‘*BACKGROUNDS OF 
OUR FREEDOM”’ 


A steadily growing filmstrip series 
on democracy's history 


+ FREE Catalog 
FREE Preview 
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heritage filmstrips, Inc. 


89-11 63rd DRIVE, REGO PARK 74, N.Y. 





local educators discuss the film and its use in 
the schools. The entire program is extremely 
effective in introducing today’s schools to the 
television audience. Copies of the script and the 
film clip cost $6. 

According to Robert C. Mullen, Executive 
Director of the National Citizens Committee 
for Educational Television, “six stations have 
overcome the immense difficulties of doing 
something new and have actually started tele- 
casting; and a dozen or more additional ones are 
in such stage of building and financing that 
appearance on the air is just a matter of time.” 
Stations are now under construction at Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina; Boston; Columbus, Ohio; 
Champaign, Illinois; Detroit; Seattle; Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa, Oklahoma; and Munford, Ala- 
bama. 


Of All Things 

Picture maps have always intrigued us so we 
were particularly interested in the four maps 
of the United States published by the McKinley 
Publishing Company (809-811 N. 19th St., Phila- 
delphia go). Each of these maps is printed on 
heavy paper in five brilliant colors and each 
contains attractive and interest-catching illustra- 
tions and text. The titles explain the con- 
tents. They are “These United States—A Pic- 
torial History of our American Heritage,” “These 
United States—And Their Resources,” “These 
United States—Products and Industry,” and 
“Pictorial North America—Social Study Map of 
a Great Continent.” The maps sell for $3.50 
each. A fifth map, “Our Pictorial World,” is $5. 

An excellent map showing the routes of early 
exploration in the United States is available 
from the National Geographic Society (Washing 
ton 6, D. C.). This 41 by 26 inch map is printed 
in full-color and costs but 50 cents for the paper 
edition or $1 for fabric, 
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A. S. Nystrom’s (3333 Elston Ave., Chicago 18) 
new map catalog has arrived and it describes a 
complete series of maps for every purpose and 
every grade. Of special note are the simplified 
maps for the grades and silk screen printed 
Slated Outline Maps. Write for your free copy of 
this attractive catalog. 

“Baited Bulletin Boards” is a handbook for 
teachers on all aspects of bulletin board planning 
and arrangement. Prepared by Thomas Koskey of 
the San Jose State College, this book presents 
many novel and stimulating ideas for classroom 
use. Copies are $1 each from Baited Bulletin 
Boards, 30 Clareview Ave., San Jose, California. 

A pamphlet entitled “How to Make Lantern 
Slides” may be obtained from the Curriculum 
Laboratory, Division of Secondary Education, 
Teachers College, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia 22. The pamphlet costs 25 cents and con- 
tains complete direction for making slides. 

Write to the Franco-American Audio-Visual 
Distribution Center (g72 Fifth Ave:., New York 
21) for a catalog listing 250 films, 15,5 lantern 
slide views, 56 exhibits, 285, filmstrips, 16 sets of 
records concerning the art, architecture, geog- 
raphy, history, and present-day conditions in 
France. 

The Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 
(National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) has just published 
an 80-page monogram entitled The A-V Instruc- 
tional Materials Center. This booklet describes 
instructional materials centers, discusses storage, 
handling, repair, distribution of materials, pro- 
duction of materials, and general administration 
practices. The practical aspects are stressed 
throughout. It’s well worth the price of $1. 


Free Materials for Teachers 
A new Catalog of Free Teaching Aids may be 
obtained from Gordon Salisbury, P.O. Box 943, 
Riverside, California. More than 2000 booklets, 
maps, charts, posters, filmstrips, objects and speci- 


mens are listed in this 123-page booklet. The 


catalog sells for $1.25. 

Write to the General Electric Co. (Dept. 2-119, 
Schenectady, N.Y.) for prints of pictures dealing 
with the electrical industry which will be sent 
free of charge. The pictures are 12 by 1414 inches 
in size, printed in four colors on heavy white 
paper, 1654 by 1814 inches in size. Titles of the 
pictures are “Thomas Edison's first successful 
lamp,” “Edison's first public showing of his 
lamp,” “Menlo Park, Thomas A. Edison's work- 
shop,” “Charles P. Steinmetz, the electrical 


wizard,” “Electricity serves the steel industry,” 
“Transmission lines: the network of power,” 
“Turbine production at General Electric,” ‘‘Auto- 
matic electric power producing station. 

The most complete guides to free and inex- 
pensive materials are those published annually 
by the Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin. Two of these guides recently arrived 
on our desk. The first is the Educators Guide to 
Free Films ($6). This is a cyclopedic, up-to-date, 
organized and systematic listing of all the free 
films available at time of publication. The Guide 
tells the titles, length, contents, and source. It’s 
well worth the price if your school uses free films. 
The second guide is the Educators Guide to Free 
Slidefilms. It is amazing the number of silent and 
sound slidefilms which are available to teachers. 
This sixth edition lists 708 titles, gg of which 
were not listed in the fifth edition. Forty of the 
slidefilms listed in this guide may be retained 
permanently by the borrower. The Guide to Free 
Slidefilms costs $5 per copy. 


Helpful Articles 


Cypher, Irene F. “Filmstrips to Use In the Classroom.” In- 
structor. LXIV: 10, October 1954. A review of current 
filmstrips. 

Duker, Sam. “In An Age of Communication, Are We 
Listening?” The Educational Forum. VIII: 405-409, 
May 1954. Discusses five characteristics of a good listener 

Gulland, F. and Champion, W. “Perspective for Teaching.” 
Educational Screen. XXXIII: 918-320, 322, October 1954. 
How a group of students in a teachers college learned 
about the why and how of teaching the social studies 
through a variety of meaningful experiences. 

Moira, Sister M. “Map Reading That Sticks.” Teaching 
Tools. I: 158-159, Fall 1954. How the flannel board may 
be adapted to the development of map reading skills. 

Peterson, Lewis V. and Schramm, Wilbur. “How Ac 
curately Are Different Kinds of Graphs Read.” Audio- 
Visual Communication Review. Il: 178-189, Summer 
1954. Compares the various types of graphs used to com- 
pare parts of a whole. Concludes that the circle graph 
is read most accurately when used in this way and the 
multiple area column graph is read least accurately. 

Picklesimer, Parnell W. “Map Needs For A Modern 
World.” Journal of Geography. LIII: 301-306, October 
1954. A good summary of the present cartographical 
needs of the world and some of the steps which are being 
taken to meet these needs. 

Radford, Rodney. “Films For Defense.” Educational Screen. 
XXXIII: 278, September 1954. Describes eight official 
public education films. 

Stenius, Arthur C. “TV Belongs In the Classroom.” The 
Nation’s Schools. LIV: go-g2, 94, October 1954. A stimu 
lating discussion on the use of television in teaching. 

Todd, Jessie. “Fascination of Clay.” American Childhood. 
XL: 6-8, November 1954. How clay modeling may be 
used to enliven elementary school subjects. 

Wheaton, Elizabeth L. “How to Put on a Radio Show.” 
Grade Teacher, LXXII: 11, November 1954. An account 
of an actual broadcast by a second grade class. 





Notes on Books 


Edward T. Ladd 








A BOOK FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
LIBRARY 


HARVARD GuiDE TO AMERICAN History. Edited by 
Oscar Handlin and others. Cambridge: Belk- 
nap Press of the Harvard University Press, 
1954. 689 p. $10. 

It is possible, even likely, that this important 
work may be overlooked in the book-selection 
scramble which periodically plagues school li- 
brarians and department heads. Intended pri- 
marily as a guide for the advanced student and 
scholar, its usefulness in day-to-day school work 
may well seem remote. However, a glance at its 
contents and organization will convince even the 
most hardened budgeteer that it is not a luxury 
item. 

The required secondary school year in Ameri- 
can history gives the mass of American youth its 
most intensive historical training. Not to capital- 
ize at this point on the unique possibilities 
offered by history for the teaching of critical 
thinking is to miss an unparalleled opportunity. 
The humiliating twentieth century spectacle of 
the individual fleeing from responsibility to the 
dubious security of spectatorship and conformity 
makes it imperative that democracy revitalize its 
most potent weapon, the questioning mind. Too 
often the teacher fails to put history to work in 
this direction because materials are hard to find. 
Happily, the Harvard Guide is at hand to make 
the task easy. Nowhere will the teacher discover 
so compact and manageable a catalogue of such 
materials. 

This is more than a bibliographical selection. 
It includes 66 essays by leading historians and 
teachers on the methods, resources and literature 
of American history. Reading lists organized by 
historical periods cite general and special works, 
sources, maps, and more specialized bibliogra- 
phies with chapter and page references. Particu- 
larly valuable are the extensive listings of the 
best in old and new periodical literature. Mate- 
rials published through December, 1950, are 
cited. 

Undertaking to serve present-day scholars, 
teachers and students, this book will prove in- 
valuable to anyone working in the field. To 
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the American history teacher it will be a special 
boon, not only as a chart for professional devel- 
opment, but as a tool for imaginative teaching. 

RICHARD WHITTEMORE 
Darien (Connecticut) High School 


BOOKS TO USE IN TEACHING 
THis Our Nation, By Arthur C. Bining, Asa H. 

Martin, and Morris Wolf. New York: Van 

Nostrand Company, 1953. 774 p- $4.48. 

This is a revision of a text published in 1950. 
Mr. Bining and Mr, Martin are professors of 
American history; Mr. Wolf is a teacher in the 
Girard College High School. 

About 44 percent of the text is devoted to 
the. period up to the end of the Civil War; 34 
percent from that point to the end of World 
War I; and 21 percent from World War I to 
Eisenhower's election. 

This Our Nation is designed for the good 
reader, It is well written, well organized, and as 
complete as one can hope in a one-volume history 
of the United States. An effort has been made 
to give attention to economic, political, and 
social history, but much less emphasis is placed 
on social history than some teachers would wish. 
However, one text cannot be all things to all 
people. Excellent use has been made of direct 
quotations which pepper the text from begin- 
ning to end. 

The study helps are excellent. The bibliogra- 
phies are divided into elementary, advanced, 
imaginative and biographical readings. Every 
known learning device is included: discussion, 
assembly projects, talks, things to write, library 
investigation and reports things to draw and 
make, dramatic sketches, trips, charts, diagrams, 
quiz programs, and visual aids. 

The three colored and the 32 black-and-white 
maps are, in general, perhaps, adequate, but 
there is no map showing the 48 states; neither 
is there a physical map of the nation, both of 
which seem indispensable to this reviewer. 

The last unit is devoted to important docu- 
ments of American history. All will not agree 
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with the choice, but on the whole the documents 
are useful. The writer would omit the Albany 
Plan of Union, which was never adopted, but, 
of course, is useful in the development of the 
thinking of the colonists, and Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg address, which can be found in almost any 
text on American literature, and substitute 
excerpts from Patrick Henry's famous speeches, 
Paine’s Common Sense, The Federalist and one 
or both of Lincoln's inaugural speeches. 

All in all, the authors have done a good job. 

RutH O. M. ANDERSON 

Norwich (Connecticut) Free Academy 


Our Nation’s Srory. By Everett Augspurger 
and Richard Aubrey McLemore, Summit, New 
Jersey: Laidlaw, 1954. 805 p. $4.28. 

This most recent of the 1954 crop of new 
high school textbooks treating with American 
history has the unfortunate distinction of appear- 
ing after several others. It merely adds to the 
hopper another textbook from which the teacher 
may select a functional textbook. 

The most unusual feature, and a useful one, 
of this book is the first chapter. It is devoted to 
the study of maps exclusively. It is generally 
agreed among teachers of history that this study 
has been neglected. The authors have done a 
wise thing in calling attention to this need for 
map study skills in their opening chapter. 

The remainder of the book, although amply 
illustrated, is not unlike most of the new books 
which have appeared in recent months. It suffers 
by comparison, however, in its lack of variety of 
illustrations. Most of the pictures are either pho- 
tographs or reproductions of prints and photo- 
graphs from the Bettman Archives. 

In terms of language, the authors have written 
for the average student. Random selections re- 
veal that there are no excessive uses of difficult 
words, It is traditional in its expressions and 
undramatic in its presentations, a factor which 
has been considered and utilized by the other 
authors of new textbooks. Doubtlessly, there will 
be many teachers and supervisors who will appre- 
ciate this textbook and who will find that it 
meets their students’ needs. 

Each chapter is introduced by a prefatory set- 
ting which closes with the main theme of the 
chapter and several questions to be considered. 
The chapter ends are similar to most of the 
recent textbooks. They provide for discussions 
of facts gleaned from the reading, for recall, for 


interpretations of maps and pictures, for termin- 
ology, for activities related to the study, for 
summary, for bibliography and for visual aids. 
Its format includes the now customary two- 
column page with the illustrations placed at the 
corners or ends of the page, top or bottom. 

To the supervisor who seeks a new textbook 
for his school, this reviewer recommends a 
perusal of this text. The publishers are preparing 
teacher manuals and pupils’ notebooks for this 
text. 

Jack W. EnTIN 


Forest Hills High School 
Queens, New York 


THe AMERICAN Story. By Ruth W. Gavian and 
William A. Hamm. Boston: D. C. Heath, 1954. 
728 p. $3.60. 

In the opinion of the reviewer the authors in 
this revised edition have successfully accom- 
plished the objectives stated in their Foreword— 
to write a less difficult, more teachable story, 
omitting many unnecessary details which weary 
and confuse, in favor of focusing attention on 
really significant events and issues. The ques- 
tion of which details are unnecessary is, of 
course, highly debatable. For example, some 
might feel that failure to mention the Alien and 
Sedition Acts or the Virginia and Kentucky Reso- 
lutions are serious omissions. However, the con- 
cepts of freedom of speech and states’ rights are 
adequately developed elsewhere. 

The American Story is by no means a radical 
departure from the typical text in United States 
history. It follows the partly chronological 
partly topical form found in most standard texts. 
In order to emphasize people, their problems, 
and, in particular, social issues of more recent 
times, certain factual material has of necessity 
been condensed or omitted. The experienced 
teacher will find compensation for these deletions 
in the excellent Activity and Reading Lists at the 
end of each Unit. In addition to these there is 
at the end of each chapter a lengthy list of ques- 
tions and topics for oral or written reports. 

The book is admirably, almost profusely, illus- 
trated, a feature usually associated with works 
bearing a higher price tag. To this add excellent 
coverage of such very recent topics as E.R.P., 
The Fight Against Communism, NATO, The 
Korean Episode, The United States as World 
Leader, and you have The American Story. 

W. R. SCHLEICHER 

Hamede (Connecticut) High School 





NOTES ON BOOKS 


Face the curriculum problem squarely with the help of: 


CURRICULUM PLANNING 


J. Galen Saylor 


“The authors present various positions on curriculum 
clear their own position. The rather common practices 
and knocking them down and of taking a doctrinaire 


William M. Alexander 


issues fairly. At the same time they make perfectly 
in writings on the curriculum of setting up straw men 
position are generally avoided. This should encourage 


those who use the book to think through their own positions on curriculum issues." 


Hollis L. Caswell, 


Dean of the Teachers College—Columbia University 


and (in the Spring) watch for: 


UNIT TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Lavone Hanna 


Gladys L. Potter 


Neva Hagaman 


Especially helpful to the social studies teacher, this intensely-human text points the way, with a universality 
of conception, to a successful application of the unit method of teaching. A wealth of practical resource 


material is provided. 


examination copies available upon request 


RINEHART & CO. 232 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 16 


THe Burraco Hunters. By Mari Sandoz. New 
York: Hastings House, 1954. 372 p. $4.50. 
This book contributes vividly to an under- 

standing of the western American scene follow- 

ing the Civil War. Certainly secondary students 
will be quickly lured when made cognizant of 
its content. Included in this work on the Ameri- 
can buffalo are accounts of army post activities, 

Indian scalpings, saloon brawls, and such pic- 

turesque frontier personalities as Buffalo Bill, 

General Custer, Wild Bill Hickock, Chiefs Sit- 

ting Bull and Yellow Wolf. 

Obviously this is an auspicious introduction 
to the American Procession series. The literary 
style is superb, and the highly competent research 
is manifested by the unfolding of the dissipation 
of the four great herds, encompassing millions of 
buffalo, from 1867 to 1883. Some weaknesses, 
however, are evident. A historian would be re- 
miss if he were not to say that the author's 
emphatic success with color does not justify a 
disregard of documentation in terms of foot- 
notes. The bibliography which admittedly is only 
for the general reader could be fruitfully ex- 
tended. The maps making up the end papers 


might be expanded for reference purposes. Still, 
these criticisms will not lessen the enthusiasm 
with which the classroom teacher in American 
history will utilize this work. 

MartTIN L, FAuUsoLp 
Cortland (New York) State Teachers College 


Irving Stone has written two historical novels 
that should be very useful as supplementary read- 
ing in American history courses. Immortal Wife, 
is centered around the life of Jessie Benton, the 
wife of John C. Fremont who did so much to 
open the West to American settlers. This volume 
was published in 1944 by Doubleday, but it is not 
used as much as its quality should warrant. The 
President's Lady is centered around the life of 
Rachel Donelson, wife of Andrew Jackson. This 
volume portrays frontier life in early Tennessee. 
It was published by Doubleday in 1951, and is 
now showing as a movie in black-and-white. It 
is certainly a pity that it was not in technicolor. 
(From an article by Jesse L. Hamby in the Flor- 
ida Council's Trends in Social Education.) 
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THeopore Roosevert. By Genevieve Foster. 
New York: Scribner's, 1954. 106 p. $2.25. 
Mrs. Foster strives successfully to make history 

interesting and understandable to young people. 

She is the author of Birthdays of Freedom; 

America’s Heritage from the Ancient World. 

Her book, Theodore Roosevelt, is the fourth in 

the Scribner Initial Biography Series, which also 

includes these titles: George Washington, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and Andrew Jackson, 

Mrs. Foster’s brief biography impresses the 
reader with a feeling that Roosevelt was one of 
our most energetic and versatile presidents. A 
victim of asthma during his childhood, T. R. 
became a “physical culturist.” He learned to 
box, to wrestle ju-jitsu style, and to hunt big 
game. 

Boys and girls in the middle grades and in 
the junior high grades who read the book will 
learn many basic facts about Roosevelt's private 
and public life. ‘This reviewer believes that more 
could have been included about Roosevelt's life 
and achievements while president. 

Leo J. ALILUNAS 

Fredonia (New York) State Teachers College 


ON THE INTELLECTUAL FRONTIER 
‘Tne Writinc or AMERICAN History. By Michael 

Kraus. Norman, Oklahoma: University of 

Oklahoma Press, 1953. 387 p. $5.50. 

This volume is a revision of Kraus’ earlier 
work, A History of American History (New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1937). While most of the 
basic writing is unchanged, the revision consti- 
tutes a substantial improvement. The general 
organization and chapter, paragraph and sen- 
tence structure are more satisfactory. It also re- 
flects a considerable amount of additional study. 
The descriptions of earlier writings are generally 
“tightened” and the book is brought up to date. 

If the reader is looking for a work of historical 
criticism, he will be disappointed in this volume. 
It might more accurately have been entitled “A 
Description of Writings on American History.” 
The author is primarily concerned with the con- 
tent of the works described, not with the his- 
torical method. For the period of discovery and 
exploration, American history seems to mean 
the writings of Adam of Bremen, the Norse 
sagas, several of the Spanish works, and the 
collections of Hakluyt and Purchas. Dutch and 
French writings are omitted, During the colonial 
period, only the history of the English colonies 
is considered, After the Revolution, the author 


deals solely with the history of the United States. 
Despite the inclusion of early Spanish writers, 
Prescott is mentioned only casually. But, al- 
though there are no French writings on explora- 
tion and colonization, an entire chapter is de- 
voted to Parkman. 

The author devotes as many as nine pages to 
only three historians: Henry Adams, George Ban- 
croft, and Francis Parkman. More than a third 
of the book is occupied with discussion of 21 
historians. Yet go are named in the table of 
contents, and several hundred others receive 
some attention in the text. It is obvious that 
most of the description is sketchy. 

The book would endure longer if the author 
had not attempted to bring it up to date. The 
final chapter on “Contemporary Trends” is a 
hodgepodge of references almost impossible to 
organize. It does not identify trends. It could 
not be expected that Kraus would be able to 
define his terms and select materials in such a 
way as to satisfy every reader. The work is of 
enormous scope for a single volume. It will be 
very useful as a reference for both writers and 
teachers of American history. 

Here the reader can gain some acquaintance 
with most of the historians of the English 
colonies and the United States. He will find 
what major writing they did and some of the 
motives which prompted them. He will also dis- 
cover something of the development of American 
historical writing from the setting forth of the 
working of God’s providence in colonial New 
England, through the nationalist fervor of the 
early nineteenth century and the “scientific 
school” of the latter part of that century. He will 
find historians of the twentieth century work- 
ing from a wide variety of viewpoints. He can 
hardly fail to be convinced that the writing of 
history today is a task for the professional his- 
torian rather than the amateur. 


WILLIAM H. CARTWRIGHT 
Duke University 


OTHER BOOKS TO KNOW ABOUT 


SEEDTIME OF THE RePustic. By Clinton Rossiter. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1953. 558 p. $7.50. 
Seedtime of the Republic received a Bancroft 

Prize for distinguished writing in American His- 

tory, and the reader (we might better say “stu- 

dent”) of this excellent volume early in his read- 
ing nods in agreement with the judges. 

“This book is a study of the political ideas 
that sustained the rise of liberty in colonial and 
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Two New 1955 Texts... 





U p-to-date revision of a standard 
7th and 8th grade American his- 
tory text, with new booklet of 
teaching tests and new teacher’s 


manual, 








ELIZABETH S. FORCE 





YOUR FAMILY: Today and Tomorrow 


A new textbook for family living courses based on Mrs. Force’s own 


classroom experiences in Toms River High School, New Jersey. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY «© New York 17 Chicago 1 


CASNER and GABRIEL 
THE STORY OF 


American 
emocracy 


THIRD EDITION 








Revolutionary America.” Part I is a detailed, yet 
lucid, account of the social structure, economy, 
government, religion, and intellectual life of the 
colonies. The next section outlines the philos- 
ophies of the six “most notable political thinkers 
in the Colonial period”: Thomas Hooker, Roger 
Williams, John Wise, Jonathan Mayhew, Richard 
Bland, and Benjamin Franklin. Part II describes 
the political theory motivating the American 
Revolution. 

Such a brief description does little justice to 
an exhaustive account of colonial conditions; an 
acquaintance both personal and intellectual with 
the leading colonial minds (including some who 
should be better known); a first-rate account of 
the “impending crisis” between the colonies and 
Great Britain; and a lively style born of penetrat- 
ing mind that constantly analyzes the wealth of 
material presented. 

Dr. Rossiter emphasizes five outstanding con- 
cepts of colonial democracy. The thinking of 
Wise illustrates two of these. In arriving at a 
justification of majority rule, he traversed the 
usual range from natural law to the inevitable 
contract. And, “like all American political 
thinkers he shaped theory to fact.” 

Williams put his great heart and mind behind 


a third tenet—equality. Liberty is the fourth great 
offering. The colonial thinkers, their government, 
religion, economy, and society thrived under 
conditions “conducive to political thinking of a 
libertarian character.” The factors of freedom 
were so deep rooted “as to make unqualified 
home rule or even independence an historical 
inevitability,” and the political theory of the Rev- 
olution was a “useful servant of everyday argue- 
ment.” 

Most remarkable of the features of political 
literature of this period (1765-1776) was its es- 


. sential conservatism—our fifth concept. Though 


the principles of the Revolution may have seemed 
radical to the rest of the world, the colonists 
found them thoroughly “preservative and respect- 
ful of the past.”” (Would that this lesson for con- 
servatives be better understood in our own coun 
try today!) 

In a volume of this scope and depth, it would 
take a carping critic to point out little flaws, or 
even suggest substitutions for the author's Big 
Six. We merely add another tribute to Dr. Ros. 
siter’s scholarship, and to the worth and read- 
ability of his enterprise. 

ALBERT ALEXANDER 
Brooklyn (New York) Technical High School 
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A VisuAL History or THe Unitep Srares. By 
Harold U. Faulkner. Illustrated by Graphics 
Institute. New York: Abelard-Schuman, 1954. 
199 p. $5. 

This volume projects the technique of visual- 
izing information into new patterns and format. 
Each of 76 chapters is illustrated by one or more 
graphic designs or diagrams pictorially inter- 
preting the verbal history. Nine units, each con- 
taining from four to 16 chapters, cover the whole 
scope of American history. The approach, how- 
ever, emphasizes economic aspects, and the ma- 
terial holds the greatest worth for discussing 
problems in the American development. 

The author is well known for his writings and 
texts in American history: his text reads smoothly 
and flawlessly. The illustrator, Graphics Institute, 
has pioneered in presenting information by pic- 
torial symbols. Their combined effort is the first 
volume to provide an impressive visual interpre- 
tation of the mainstream of American history. 

‘The graphic materials explain the subject most 
effectively when showing changes and relation- 
ships. Several choice charts depict other subjects 
and events, such as “Hamilton’s Financial Pro- 
gram” and “The Compromise of 1850,” while 
“The Young Republic Makes Diplomatic Prog- 
ress” skillfully analyzes an involved topic. 
Figures and symbols reduce the subject to the 
basic elements. When imaginatively conceived, 
the visual layouts provide clearcut impressions 
and help achieve an understanding of essentials. 

Unfortunately, not all of the designs have these 
qualities, Some are too cluttered and elaborate 
to furnish valid understanding. “The Industrial 
Revolution” is crowded; “Degree of Unionization 
Today” uses too small type on indistinct back- 
grounds. Maps of the American Revolution and 
World War II require minute scrutiny because of 
their smallness. Baltimore and Washington are 
reversed on a map “From Stage Coach to Loco- 
motive” that does not define any significant sub- 
ject. 

The book is a warning that elaborate design 
can destroy the values of visual presentation. But 
in spite of the uneven quality, it marks a notable 
beginning in furnishing a comprehensive graphic 
interpretation of history. Teachers will find the 
volume useful for stimulating interest, and those 
who succeed in enlarging the graphics will have 
a fine store of suitable classroom aids. 

Wi1LuiaM G. TYRRELL 


Division of Archives and History 
New York State Department of Education 


From the Minnesota Council’s Bulletin we 
have culled a little notice about a child’s book 
on autos and trucks, Mildred Luckhardt’s Merrily 
We Roll Along (New York: Julian Messner, 
1952). “The style of this story is dramatic, direct, 
and definitely not literary. There are no long 
descriptions; considerable action. Short-sentenced 
conversation makes it fast moving. The publishers 
rate it for ages 4-8. A few second graders can read 
it. It is a good book for poor, non-interested 
readers of the 5th and 6th grades and even 
junior high. It can be used as a ‘lead’ book with 
them.” 


According to a review in the New York State 
Council’s Citizenship Journal, Van Wagenen’s 
The Golden Age of Homespun (Cornell Univer- 
sity Press) “presents in an enchanting style—‘the 
lore by which our forebears lived upon the land.’” 
It presents “in written form many of the tradi- 
tions, legends and pioneer folk tales concerning 
farm life, the households, rural occupations, and 
feats” of New York state in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 


Publications Received 


Beckel, Graham. Workshops For The World. New York: 
Abelard-Schuman, 1954. xxiii + 213 p. $4. 

Cole, Stewart G. and Wiese, Mildred. Minorities and the 
American Promise. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1954. xiv + 317. p. $4.50. 

Coolidge, Olivia. Egyptian Adventures. Cambridge, Mass.: 
The Riverside Press, 1954. x + 209 p. $2. 

Dunsing, Dee. War Chant. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1954. 176 p. $2.50. 

Hobbs, Edward H. Behind The President. Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1954. vi + 348 p. $4.50. 
Nordskog, John Eric. Contemporary Social Reform Move- 

ments. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1954. X + 550 


p. $6. 
Perry, Ralph Barton. Realms of Value. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1954. xii + 497 p. $7.50. 
Roeder, William S, Dictionary of European History. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954. viii + 316 p. $6. 
Schanck, Richard L. The Permanent Revolution in Sci- 
ence. New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. xvi 4+ 112 
» $e. 
Smith, Henry P. Psychology in Teaching. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1954. xiii + 466 p. $4.95. 

Swabey, Marie Collins. The Judgment of History. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954. ix + 257 p. $3.75. 
Tate, H. Clay. Building a Better Home Town. New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 1954. xvi + 236 p. $3.50. 
Thayer, V. T. Public Education and Its Critics. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1954. xi + 170 p. $2.50. 




















HERE 1S THE ANSWER 
TO A GROWING VITAL 
NEED FOR LOW COST, 
AUTHORITATIVE 
TEXTS! 


ANVIL 
BOOKS 


A NEW ORIGINAL paper bound series in History and the Social Sci- 
ences published by Van Nostrand under the General Editorship of Louis 
L. Snyder, Professor of History, The City College of New York. 

about 200 pages - only $1.25 each 


These original up-to-date scholarly studies are the answer to your search for 
authoritative, inexpensive basic reading. Brief, balanced, readable, ANVIL 
BOOKS make desirable texts and valuable supplementary material. Each book 
is a perfect balance of the essentials of interpretative narrative text and basic 
pertinent documents with emphasis on neglected and hard to find sources. 

In addition to the distinguished authors listed below, such scholars as Sidney 
Hook (N.Y.U.), James A. Corbett (Notre Dame), J. Salwyn Schapiro 
(C.C.N.Y.), J. 5. Curtiss (Duke), Peter Viereck (Mount Holyoke), Roland 
H. Bainton and David N. Rowe (Yale), Ray Billington (Northwestern) and 
Geoffrey Bruun are contributing future volumes to ANVIL BOOKS. 








The first six titles published in Janvary are: 
No. |. MAKING OF THE MODERN FRENCH MIND by Hans Kohn 


No. 2. THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: A BRIEF HISTORY 
by Richard B. Morris 


No. 3. THE LATE VICTORIANS: A SHORT HISTORY 
by Herman Ausubel 


No. 4. THE WORLD IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY by Louis L. Snyder 


No. 5. FIFTY MAJOR DOCUMENTS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
by Louis L. Snyder 


No. 6, THE AGE OF REASON by Louis L. Snyder 
see them at your college bookstore or write: 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC., 250 4th Ave., New York 3 


























GRAPHIC WORLD HISTORY 


EVANS A Highlights in the story of mankind are presented in a lively and en- 
SANKOWSKY joyable fashion. A maximum of graphic presentation complements 
the text. 


THE RECORD OF MANKIND 


Here is a world history, outlining man’s progress with emphasis on 
the interdependence of nations. The richness of cultures ancient and ROEHM, BUSKE, 
modern is presented through a careful selection of photographs. A WEBSTER, WESLEY 


superior text in conception and execution. 


OUR CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER, 4h Edition 


The student learns how the principles of sociology, psychology, and 


GAVIAN, GRAY, mental hygiene apply to the problems of daily living. The text stresses 
GROVES development of the experimental attitude. Diagrams and illustra- 
tions. 


FROM COLONY TO WORLD POWER 


A social history, telling of the American people’s migrations and settle- 
ments, ways of living, cultural achievements, political events, and HAMM 
international affairs. Illustrated. 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS TODAY 


Today’s problems are brought into the classroom. The part of 
organized groups—where individuals work together to solve national 
and local problems—is stressed. Charts and illustrations. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


SALES OFFICES: New York 14 Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 
Atlanta 3 Dallas x HOME OFFICE: Boston 16 

















